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TO  REPEAL  POSTAL  LAW. 

BILLS  ARE  INTRODUCED  IN  CON¬ 
GRESS  TO  BRING  ABOUT 
THAT  END. 

Senator  McCumber  Assert*  that  the 

Law  is  Especially  Obnoxious  to  the 

Country  Publishers — Arguments  on 

Test  Cases  Are  Mad*  Before  the 

United  States  Supreme  Court — 

Chief  Justice  White’s  Suggestion. 
(Special  Correspondence.) 

Washinutox,  Dec.  5. — Two  bills  have 
been  introduced  in  Congress,  one  in  the  , 
Senate  and  the  other  in  the  House,  to 
repeal  the  postal  press  law,  which  was 
adopted  last  session  as  a  rider  to  the 
Postoffice  Appropriation  Bill.  The  bills 
of  Senator  McCumber,  of  North  Da¬ 
kota,  and  Representative  De  Forrest,  of 
New  York,  would  repeal  that  section  of 
the  law  which  provides  that  all  news¬ 
papers  must  mark  all  advertising  matter 
in  reading  form  as  “advertisement,”  and 
requires  papers  to  publish  their  owner’s 
and  stockholders’  names,  and  to  give 
publicity  as  to  their  circulation,  and 
otherwise  make  public  their  private  af¬ 
fairs,  if  they  wish  to  enjpy  the  privil¬ 
ege  of  the  United  States  mails. 

Senator  McCumber,  in  a  recent  state¬ 
ment,  declared'  that  the  press  law  works 
unjustly  to  the  newspaper. 

“The  act  is  especially  obnoxious  to  the 
small  country  newspapers,  who  find  it 
impossible,”  says  the  Senator,  “to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  provisions.” 

The  cases  now  before  the  Supreme 
Court  for  decision,  instituted  by  the 
New  York  Morning  Telegraph  and  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  testing 
the  constitutionality  of  the  postal  press 
law,  were  argued  before  the  court  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday. 

Robert  C.  Morris,  of  New  York,  rep¬ 
resented  the  interests  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  while  James  M.  Beck,  of 
New  York,  presented  the  arguments  of 
the  Morning  Telegraph. 

arguments  presented. 

The  Government’s  side  of  the  case 
was  presented  by  Solicitor  General  Bul¬ 
litt,  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  The 
pleadings  of  the  attorneys  for  the  news¬ 
papers  -followed  the  outlines  of  the 
arguments  submitted  in  their  briefs  filed 
with  the  court,  and  already  reproduced 
in  these  columns. 

From  the  questions  asked  Mr.  Morris 
by  Chief  Justice  White,  the  court  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  publishers’  relief  from 
the  requirements  of  tJie  law  would  Ik? 
more  readily  founct  by  appealing  to 
Congress  rather  than  to  the  courts. 

Chief  Justice  White  also  suggested  an 
inte^retation  that  would  permit  the  “ad¬ 
vertisement”  section  to  stand  as  a  valkl 
act  only  as  to  newspapers  published  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  .the  juris¬ 
dictions  over  which  the  United  States 
has  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

Solicitor  General  Bullitt  contended 
that  the  law  did  not  abridge  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  but  required  publishers  who 
desired  to  have  the  advantages  of  the 
second  class  mail  rates  to  comply  with 
certain  restrictions  or  conform  to  stated 
regulations  or  requirements. 

Bowles  Elected  an  A.  P.  Director. 

Announcement  was  made  on  Saturday 
of  the  election  of  Samuel  Bowles,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican,  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Associated 
Press.  The  election  of  Mr.  Bowles  fills 
a  vacancy  left  by  the  appointment  of 
Frederick  Roy  Martin,  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board,  to  the  position  of 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciate  Press,  six  months  ago. 


AND  JOURNALIST 

NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  7,  1912 


Ambassador  Reid  111  in  London. 

Whitelaw  Reid,  American  ambassador 
to  Great  Britain,  has  been  confined  in 
his  London  home  since  Dec.  2,  and  will 
be  unable  to  entertain  a  number  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  guests  whom  he  had  invited 
for  a  week-end  shooting  party  at  his 
country  estate.  Wrest  Park.  It  had  been 
reported  that  Mr.  Reid  was  “threatened 
with  a  nervous  breakdown,”  but  the 
physicians  in  attendance  on  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  say  he  is  not  seriously  ill. 


Sines  will  be  news  editor  of  the  Times 
and  Mr.  Wa-ldron  of  the  Advertiser.  C. 
Harold  Levy,  now  assistant  to  Mr.  Sines, 
will  lie  made  city  editor  either  of  the 
Times  or  the  Sunday  edition. 

Libel  Suit  Against  Daily  Fails. 

The  action  for  libel  against  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Press,  brought  by  Elwood  S. 
Johnson,  of  Atlantic  City,  a  former 
president  of  the  Board  of  Health  there, 
resulted  in  a  verdict  of  “no  cause  for 


TRENTON  PAPERS  COMBINE. 

The  Evening  Times  Takes  Over  Con¬ 
trol  of  the  Sunday  Advertiser. 

;  Announcement  was  made  by  the  Tren¬ 
ton  Evening  Times  on  Thursday  of 
;  the  purchase  of  the  Sunday  Ad- 
I  vertiser,  this  transfer  to  be  made 
about  the  first  of  the  New  Year.! 

:  Charles  H.  Levy  and  Thomas  F.  Fitz- 1 
gerald,  part  proprietors  of  the  .\dver-  i 
;  tiser,  will  retire ;  Thomas  F.  VV'aldron  will  j 
:  transfer  his  holdings  to  the  Times  com-  j 
:  pany  and  continue  as  a  member  of  the : 
j  combined  concern,  and  John  J.  Cleary,  1 
‘  the  fourth  of  the  .Advertiser’s  owners, 
sells  his  stock  to  the  new  company,  but  j 
;  will  be  retained  in  an  editorial  capacity. 

Under  the  reorganization  A.  C.  Reeves  j 
I  will  continue  as  president  of  the  Times ; 
I  company  and  Owen  Moon,  Jr.,  as  treas-! 
I  rer.  James  Kerney  will  be  managing: 
editor  of  both  papers,  while  John  H. 


damages.”  The  suit  was  caused  by 
the  publication  of  an  article  sent  to  the 
Press  from  Atlantic  City  last  summer 
which  stated  that  detectives  while  inves¬ 
tigating  a  municipal  hospital  scandal 
had  learned  that  an  ice  company,  of 
which  Johnson  is  manager,  was  in¬ 
volved.  The  defense  was  that  the  arti¬ 
cle  was  justified  by  the  facts. 

Business  Troubles  Lead  to  Suicide. 

D.  B.  Worthington,  postmaster  and 
editor  of  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News, 
attempted  suicide  by  shooting,  in  his  pri¬ 
vate  office  on  Saturday.  The  bullet 
glanced  from  his  skull  and  the  wound  is 
not  regarded  as  serious.  Worthington 
had  called  up  friends  and  told  them  that 
something  was  going  to  happen  at  his 
office,  and  when  they  came  found  him 
on  the  floor.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
despondent  over  business  and  family 
troubles. 


5  Cents  a  Copy 

TEACHERS*  CONFERENCE 

INSTRUCTORS  IN  JOURNAUSM 
HOLD  THIRD  MEETING  IN 
CHICAGO. 

Effect  a  Permanent  Organization  with 
Prof.  W.  G.  Bleyer,  of  University 
of  Wisconsin  as  President — Quali-  ' 
fications  of  a  Newspaper  Man  Dis¬ 
cussed — Addresses  by  Talcott  Wil¬ 
liams,  W.  Williams,  and  Others. 

(Special  Correspondence.) 

The  third  conference  of  the  teachers 
of  journalism  of  the  United  States  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  on 
Saturday,  Nov.  30.  Twenty-five  teach¬ 
ers,  representing  the  universities  and 
colleges  in  which  the  subject  of  jour¬ 
nalism  is  taught,  were  in  attendance. 

Among  those  present  were  Prof.  F. 
N.  Scott,  of  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan;  Prof.  W.  G.  Bleyer,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin;  Dr.  Talcott  Will¬ 
iams  and  Prof.  J.  W.  Cunliffe,  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York;  Prof.  F. 
W.  Scott,  of  the  University  of  Illinois; 
Prof.  N.  W.  Barnes,  of  De  Pauw  Uni¬ 
versity,  Indiana;  Prof.  J.  W.  Piercy,  of 
the  University  of  Indiana;  Prof.  Chas. 
Dillon,  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege;  Prof.  Merle  Thorpe,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas ;  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Co¬ 
pus,  of  Marquette  University,  Milwau¬ 
kee;  Prof.  R.  W.  Neal,  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  .Agriailtural  College;  Prof. 
Edie  Troxell,  of  De  Pauw  University, 
Greencastle,  Ind. ;  Prof.  G.  M.  Miller, 

I  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati ;  Stuart 
Eagleson,  of  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston; 
Frank  Le  Roy  Blanchard,  editor  of 
The  Editor  and  Publisher,  New 
York;  Prof.  Frank  L.  Martin,  of  the 
!  University  of  Missouri ;  Grant  M. 

;  Hyde  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Prof.  J.  O.  Rankin,  University  of 
;  Minnesota. 

!  S.\TURnAY  MORNING  SESSION. 

Saturday  forenoon  was  devoted  to 
the  meetings  of  committees  which  had 
been  appointed  previously  by  the  chair¬ 
man,  Prof.  F.  N.  Scott,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan.  The  reports  of  these 
committees  were  submitted  at  the  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  sessions.  At  noon 
the  members  of  the  conference  visited 
the  plant  of  the  Western  Newspaper 
Union,  and  at  1  o’clock  sat  down  to  a 
i  lunch  in  the  College  Inn  restaurant  of 
the  Hotel  Sherman. 

'  The  afternoon  ''session,  which  was 
largely  attended,  proved  to  be  of  un- 
!  usual  interest  to  the  delegates.  The 
principal  paper  read  was  that  of  Dr. 

'  Talcott  Williams,  whose  topic  was 
i  “Technical  Instruction  in  Journalism.” 
Excerpts  from  Dr.  Williams’  address 
will  be  found  elsewhere. 

DR.  williams'  paper  DISCUSSED. 

-At  the  close  of  the  address  Prof- 
I  Charles  Dillon  and  others  discussed  Dr, 
j  Williams’  paper.  Prof.  Dillon  said  that 
last  year  there  were  110  students  taking 
the  course  in  journalisni  in  the  Kansas 
I  Agricultural  College,  with  which  he  is 
1  connected.  As  many  of  these  students 
!  came  directly  from  the  farms  of  -that 
I  great  State,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
I  j  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  instruct- 
I  mg  them  in  English  composition.  It 
!  j  was  his  custom  to  keep  in  direct  per- 
I  sonal  touch  with  each  one  of  the  stu- 
I  dents,  as  more  could  be  accomplished 

I  j  in  this  way  than  in  any  other.  He  had 

I  found  that  the  girls  were  seventy-five 
I '  per  cent,  the  better  students  in  English, 

I I  spelling,  and  in  the  ability  to  express 
‘  themselves.  It  was  extremely  difficult 

'  j  to  get  the  students  to  read  the  newspa- 
'  (Conttnued  on  page  14.) 
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WASHINGTON  TOPICS. 


Foreign  Wood  Pulp  end  Print  Paper 

Question  to  Be  Threshed  Out  in 

the  United  States  Court — Senator 

Ashurst’s  Many  Occupations — Gos¬ 
sip  About  the  Press  Club  Election. 

(Stfciai  Correspondence.) 

Washington.  Dec.  4. — The  troublesome 
question  of  whether  wood  pulp  and  print 
paper  from  Norway,  Sweden  and  Russia 
are  entitled  to  admission  to  this  country 
free  from  duty  is  now  scheduled  for 
consideration  by  *he  United-  States  Court 
of  Customs  Appeals  during  the  next  two  ' 
months. 

Importers  have  fought  the  attempt  of 
the  Government  to  collect  duties  on  the 
ground  that  under  the  “most  favored  na¬ 
tion”  clauses  of  the  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  Norway,  Sweden,  Rus¬ 
sia  and  some  forty-odd  countries,  these 
nations  are  entitled  to  have  their  prod¬ 
ucts  imported  into  the  United  States 
on  the  same  terms  that  were  granted 
to  Canada  in  the  so-called  ‘“Canadian 
Reciprocitv”  bill  enacted  by  Congress  in 
1911. 

The  Government  is  preparing  to  de¬ 
fend  the  collection  of  duties  on  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  pulp  and  paper  on  the  ground 
that  Canada  is  not  a  “country,”  or  “na¬ 
tion”  to  which  concessions  have  been 
made.  The  treaties  containing  “favored 
nation”  clauses  are  directed  to  special 
concessions  to  another  “country,  nation 
or  “State.” 

The  Board  of  United  States  General 
.Appraisers  held  that  Canada  was  not 
a  nation,  and  consequently  overruled  the 
protests  of  the  importers  against  the 
duty.  The  Board  also  held  that  the 
President  and  Senate  could  not  so  ex¬ 
ercise  the  treaty-making  power  so  as  to 
deprive  the  House  of  its  constitutional 
prerogative  to  originate  revenue  meas¬ 
ures.  These  far-reaching  principles  are 
to  be  reviewed  by  the  Customs  Court. 

Senator  Henry  F.  Ashurst.  of  Ari¬ 
zona,  is  to  be  listed  among  the  news¬ 
paper  men  of  the  Senate.  In  his  biog¬ 
raphy  in  the  Congressional  Directory 
just  issued,  it  is  stated  that  he  has  led 
a  versatile  life.  Besides  having  studied 
law,  he  has  pursued  the  following  oc¬ 
cupations:  lumberjack,  cowboy,  clerk 
and  cashier  in  store,  hod  carrier,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  newspaper  reporter.  The 
Senator  is  in  his  thirty-eighth  year. 

“The  Advertising  Man”  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  illustrated  lecture  delivered 
last  Monday  night  before  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Ad  Club  by  A.  C.  Palmer,  of  the 
Washington  Advertising  Agency. 

Serious  illness  prevented  Charles  H. 
Mann,  superintendent  of  the  House 
Press  Gallery  from  attending  the  first 
day  of  this  session  of  Congress.  This  is 
the  only  time  ‘“Charlie,”  as  he  is  af- 
fectionatclv  called  by  the  members  of  the 
press,  has  been  absent  on  the  opening 
day  of  a  session  in  thirty  years. 

“The  Worth  While  Magazine,"  of 
which  Henry  Curtis  Biggs  is  editor,  now  ! 
published  as  a  monthly,  will,  on  January  ^ 
fifteenth  or  thereabouts,  change  to  a 
weekly.  Mr.  Biggs  is  anxious  to  se- 
cufe  manuscript  op  the  subject  of 
woman’s  suffrage,^its  advantages,  and  on 
the  question:  “Have  Women  Become 
Less  Womanly  by  Having  the  Privilege 
of  the  Polls?" 

With  three  presidential  candidatees  in 
the  field,  the  Press  Club  election  which ' 
takes  place  on  Dec.  27,  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  the  club  have  | 
ever  had.  In  addition  to  John  T.  Suter, , 
of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  vice- 
president  of  the  club,  and  William  A. 
Crawford,  of  the  Associated  Press, 
whose  friends  have  been  active  for 
some  time  in  their  behalf,  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  G.  A.  Lyon.  Jr.,  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  has  been  urged. 

Mr.  Lyon  is  at  present  serving  as 
treasurer,  in  which  position  he  gave 
most  gratifying  services  to  the  club.  Mr. 
Suter  as  vice-president,  has  been  a  very 
active  member  of  the  Board  of  Govern¬ 
ors,  and  his  friends  claim  his  untiring 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  club  should  be 


rewarded  by  his  elevation  to  the  higher 
office. 

Mr.  Crawford,  whiL  not  a  member  of 
the  official  circle  of  the  club  is  very 
popular,  has  been  most  active  in  secur¬ 
ing^  the  welfare  of  the  club  interests. 

For  the  office  of  vice-president,  Os¬ 
wald  F.  Schuette,  at  present  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  club,  has  been  mentioned. 
Austin  Cunningham,  of  the  San  Antonio 
Express,  is  most  prominently  mentioned 
as  the  members’  choice  for  secretary, 
bred.  A,  Emery,  of  the  Associated  Press, 
is  the  only  name  noted  so  far  as  candi¬ 
date  for  the  office  of  financial  secretary. 

They  are  telling  a  story  around  town 
concerning  James  Hay,  Jr.,  who  writes 
for  the  Sunday  Magazine,  that  is  really 
a  scream.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  awhile 
ago  he  had  a  young  woman  stenog¬ 
rapher  whose  sense  of  humor  was  so 
abnormally  developed  that  she  was  con¬ 
vulsed  with  laughter  whenever  Mr.  Hay 
undertook  to  dictate  one  of  his  humor¬ 
ous  articles. 

It  made  no  difference  what  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  or  how  solemnly  Mr.  Hay  dic¬ 
tated  his  stuff,  the  stenographer  would 
at  once  begin  to  show  signs  of  inward 
mirth.  She  was  a  rather  good  looking 
young  woman  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  but  her  struggles  to  keep  her 
face  straight  on  these  occasions  were 
positively  painful.  She  knew  that  Mr. 
Hay  didn’t  like  to  have  her  bursting 
out  in  peals  of  laughter  while  he  was 
engaged  in  the  throes  of  composition, 
because  it  disconcerted  him,  and  caused 
a  stringency  in  his  flow  of  thought. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  young 
woman  just  couldn’t  hold  in.  After 
she  had  wrestled  with  the  inward 
paroxysms  until  her  face  was  the  color 
of  a  ripe  pepper  and  her  belt  showed 
signs  of  giving  way  under  the  pressure, 
she  would  explode  like  a  firecracker, 
and  laugh  until  the  tears  ran  down  her 
cheeks  like  an  April  shower.  When  she 
had  caught  her  breath  long  enough  to 
speak  she  would  utter  a  penitent  “beg 
pardon,”  and  compose  her  features  for 
a  time,  only  to  go  off  into  another  gale 
of  laughter. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Hay  at  first  felt  much 
complimented  by  the  young  woman’s 
manifest  enjoyment  of  his  articles.  He 
didn’t  know  he  could  write  such  funny 
stuff.  But  after  awhile  the  young 
woman’s  merriment  got  onto  his  nerves. 
It  took  him  two  days  to  dictate  an  arti¬ 
cle  instead  of  one  as  formerly.  The 
office  became  demoralized,  and  so  finally 
as  a  matter  of  economy  and  to  save  the 
life  of  his  stenographer  w'ho  was  wast¬ 
ing  away  upon  her  diet  of  laughter,  he 
fired  her. 

Speaking  of  extending  our  trade  to 
foreign  countries.  President  Taft  in  his 
message  to  Congress  points  to  the  need 
of  .American  newspapers  abroad.  The 
message  reads : 

‘•\Ve  need  American  newspapers  in  those 
countries  and  proper  means  for  public  informa¬ 
tion  about  them.  We  need  to  assure  the  perma- 
nancy  of  a  trained  foreign  service.  We  need  leg¬ 
islation  enabling  the  members  of  the  foreign 
service  to  be  systematically  brought  in  direct 
contact  with  the  industrial,  manufacturing,  and 
exporting  interests  of  this  country  in  order  that 
.\merican  business  men  may  enter  the  foreign 
field  with  a  clear  perception  of  the  exact  condi¬ 
tions  to  he  dealt  with  and  the  officers  them¬ 
selves  may  prosecute  their  work  with  a  clear 
idea  of  what  .American  industrial  and  manufac¬ 
turing  interests  require.” 


Sioux  City  Daily  News  Burned  Out. 

A  fire  on  Nov.  29  destroyed  the  entire 
plant  of  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Daily 
News,  an  evening  paper,  causing  a  loss 
estimated  at  $30,000,  with  $22,000  insur¬ 
ance.  The  fire  started  in  the  press  room, 
which  was  in  the  basement,  and  quickly 
made  its  way  through  the  entire  build¬ 
ing.  Until  a  new  plant  can  be  installed 
the  News  will  be  published  from  the 
presses  of  the  Journal  of  that  city. 


Student  Editor  Fined  for  Contempt. 

.A.  H.  Ogle,  editor  of  the  Daily  Illini, 
the  student  publication  of  the  University 
I  of  Illinois,  was  fined  $10  and  costs  Sat¬ 
urday  by  Judge  Philbrick  at  Champaign. 
Ill.,  for  contempt  of  court,  the  offense 
being  an  attack  on  the  grand  jury  re¬ 
cently  in  session. 


RECEIVER  FOR  CHICAGO  WORLD 


Employe*  Force  Socialist  Newspaper 
Into  Bankruptcy. 

Employes  of  the  Chicago  Daily  World, 
formerly  the  Chicago  Daily  Socialist, 
filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy  on  Thurs- ! 
day  against  the  Workers’  Publishing  So¬ 
ciety,  the  corporation  under  which  the 
paper  was  issued.  Judge  Landis  of  the  i 
Federal  Court  appointed  the  Central 
Trust  Co.  of  Illinois  receiver,  with  in-  i 
structions  to  take  possession  at  once. 

The  Chicago  World  came  into  ex¬ 
istence  last  May  as  a  result  of  the  press¬ 
men’s,  stereotypers’,  and  newsboys’ 
strikes,  which  temporarily  paralyzed 
Chicago’s  regular  newspapers.  It  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  Daily  Socialist,  and  published 
both  morning  and  afternoon  editions. 
Two  weeks  ago  the  morning  edition  sus¬ 
pended  publication,  and  on  Wednesday 
the  evening  paper  likewise  ceased  to  be , 
published. 

The  petition  in  bankruptcy  filed  Thurs-  j 
day  by  three  employes  of  the  advertising  , 
department  estimates  the  assets  at  $100,-  : 
000,  and  the  liabilities  at  $125,000.  | 

According  to  the  Chicago  Tribune 
friends  of  the  World  discovered  that  for  ’ 
four  months  Fred  C.  Ehman,  “loan  > 
broker  angel”  for  several  of  the  defunct ' 
■  furniture  clubs.”  has  advanced  $60,000 
for  the  current  expenses  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

The  World  on  Wednesday  issued  a 
call  for  a  mass  meeting  of  the  friends 
of  the  paper  at  the  Second  Regiment 
-Armory,  when  efforts  will  be  made  to ' 
lav  the  foundation  for  a  fund  of  $150,-  ■ 
000  to  continue  the  publication  of  the 
paper.  It  is  reported  that  one  man  has 
offered  $40  000,  if  the  remainder  can  be 
raised. 


Results  of  Bennett  Balloon  Race. 

The  official  result  of  the  international 
balloon  race  for  the  Gordon  Bennett 
Trophy,  which  started  at  Stuttgart,  Ger¬ 
many,  on  Oct,  27,  was  announced  Satur¬ 
day,  Picardi,  France,  is  first  with  2,191 
kilometers  (1,361  miles  5%  furlongs), 
and  He  de  France,  France,  second,  with 
2,001  kilometers  (1.243  miles  5  furlongs; 
to  its  credit.  Million  Population,  Amer¬ 
ica,  made  only  646  kilometers  (401% 
miles). 


Newspaper  Man  Wins  Poetry  Prize. 

In  competition  with  poets  of  inter¬ 
national  fame,  among  whom  were  Edwin 
Markham,  Percy  MacKaye  and  Bliss 
Carmen,  in  the  contest  conducted  by  the 
Lyric  Year,  it  was  announced  Satur¬ 
day  that  Thomas  A.  Daly,  a  Philadelphia 
newspaper  man,  had  won  the  second 
prize,  $250  in  cash.  Daly’s  contribution 
was  entitled  “To  a  Thrush.” 


Waldo  Drops  His  Herald  Libel  Suit. 

Police  Commissioner  Rhinelander 
Waldo,  of  New  York,  has  dropped  his 
$250,000  libel  suit  against  the  New 
York  Herald.  The  suit  was  based  on  a 
publication  of  the  Herald  of  what  pur-  j 
ported  to  be  an  account  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Lieut.  Daniel  Costigan  before  ’ 
the  Grand  Jury  in  the  Rosenthal  case. 
Costigan  later  issued  a  denial  in  affi¬ 
davit  form.  The  discontinuance  of  the ; 
suit  was  consented  to  by  the  attorneys , 
for  both  parties. 


Hearing  in  Albany  Journal  Suit. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Rudd  heard 
arguments  on  Monday  in  the  action 
brought  by  the  State  against  the  .Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Journal,  William  Barnes,  Jr., 
president,  to  recover  $12,497  in  alleged 
duplicate  payments  made  to  the  paper 
for  publishing  session  laws.  Attorney 
!  General  Carmody  asserts  that  from  1895- 
'  1906  the  Journal  was  designated  both  as 
a  State  and  as  a  county  paper,  and  while 
i  it  published  the  laws  but  once,  it  pre¬ 
sented  two  bills  to  the  State. 


The  Lewiston  (Ill.)  City  Council  has 
!  accepted  the  proposal  of  W.  T.  David- 
!  son,  editor  of  the  Fulton  Democrat,  to 
1  do  the  city  printing  for  nothing. 
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ADVERTISERS’  CONVENTION. 


American  Association  to  Meet  at 
Syracuse,  January  28  and  29. 

The  thirteenth  annual  convention  of 
the  Association  of  American  Advertisers 
is  to  be  held  at  the  Onondaga,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  on  Jan.  28  and  29. 

It  is  planned  to  devote  part  of  each 
day  to  open  sessions,  at  which  all  adver¬ 
tisers,  not  members  of  the  association, 
are  welcome,  and  when  there  will  be 
preesent  representative  publishers  in 
magazine  and  newspaper  fields,  agency 
men  and  guests  representing  every  de¬ 
partment  in  the  advertising  field. 

It  is  planned  to  hold  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet  on  the  night  of  Jan.  28,  at  the 
Onondaga,  and  the  plans  will  provide  for 
three  speakers  of  national  reputation, 
with  real  messages  for  every  man  pres¬ 
ent. 

On  the  evening  of  Jan.  29,  the  A.  A.  A. 
members  and  their  guests  and  visitors 
will  be  entertained  at  an  informal  recep¬ 
tion  by  the  Syracuse  Advertising  Men’s 
Club  in  their  new  club  rooms. 

W.  B.  Cherry,  of  the  Merrell-Soule 
Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  chairman  of 
Committee  on  Arrangements,  together 
with  Messrs.  Drake,  of  Buffalo;  Bruch, 
of  Chicago,  and  Barnum,  of  Syracuse. 
The  chairman  suggests  that  it  will  be 
wise  for  persons  intending  to  visit  Syra¬ 
cuse  at  the  time  of  the  3  .A  convention 
to  make  hotel  reservations  early. 


D.  O.  EDWARDS  MISSING. 


Was  Located  at  the  Memphis  Office 
of  the  Associated  Press. 

About  a  month  ago  D.  O.  Edwards, 
employed  by  the  Associated  Press  at  its 
Memphis  bureau  as  an  editor,  disap¬ 
peared,  and  his  family,  wife,  two  chil¬ 
dren  and  mother,  have  no  trace  of  his 
whereabouts.  There  was  nothing  that 
happened  to  cause  him  to  leave,  and  yet 
there  has  been  no  proof  of  foul  play. 
He  was  well  liked  in  Memphis,  and  his 
work  was  entiitely  satisfactory.  Mr. 
Edwards  was  about  thirty-three  years 
old,  five  feet  ten  inches  tall,  weighed 
about  160  pounds,  and  had  auburn  hair 
and  was  smooth  faced.  He  was  of  nerv¬ 
ous  disposition. 

Mr.  Edwards  is  a  Texas  newspaper 
man  and  is  well  known  throughout  the 
State.  He  formerly  was  assistant  night 
editor  of  the  Dallas  News,  news  editor 
of  the  Denison  Herald,  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Telegram  and  report 
editor  of  the  Texas  News  Service. 

His  family  is  very  anxious  to  learn 
whether  he  is  alive  or  dead,  and  so  far 
they  have  received  absolutely  no  infor¬ 
mation.  He  had,  it  is  said,  quite  a  sum 
of  money  on  his  person  when  he  disap¬ 
peared. 


Editor-Duellist  Upheld  by  Jury. 

John  N.  Hamilton,  editor  of  the 
Huntsville  (Mo.)  Herald,  who  was 
charged  with  assault  with  intent  to  kill, 
was  acquitted  by  a  jury  last  week,  after 
it  had  been  out  only  two  minutes.  Ham¬ 
ilton  and  Van  Davis,  of  the  Huntsville 
Times,  became  involved  in  a  newspaper 
controversy  last  August  over  local  and 
political  matters.  The  end  vyas  a  pistol 
duel  between  the  two  men  in  the  post 
office,  in  which  both  participants  and 
Pearl  Gunn,  a  bystander,  were  wounded. 


Boy  Shoots  Editor  by  Mistake. 

Enoch  Morgan,  editor  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  (Ill.)  Advocate,  was  accidental- 
j  ly  shot  and  probably  fatally  wounded  last 
Monday  while  passing  a  small  store  where 
Edward  Eiserman,  Jr.,  a  young  b<w,  was 
shooting  at  a  target  with  a  rifle.  One  of 
the  bullets  missed  the  target  and  struck 
the  editor  below  the  right  eye.  He  fell 
to  the  floor  unconscious,  and  was  taken 
to  St.  Anthony’s  Hospital  of  that  city. 


The  International  Syndicate  of  Balti¬ 
more,  has  prepared  an  unusually  at¬ 
tractive  list  of  features  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  season,  one  of  which  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  cartoon  by  Charles  Tanner, 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICE. 

James  Keeley,  Editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Declares  That  It  Must 
Not  Only  Reproduce  Public  Opin¬ 
ion,  but  Must  Instruct  and  Render 
Personal  and  Social  Aid — Impossi¬ 
bility  of  an  Ideal  Newspaper. 
James  Keeley,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  delivered  a  valu¬ 
able  address  on  journalism  before  thr 
students  of  Notre  Dame  University,  at 
Notre  Dame,  Nov.  26. 

Father  Kavanaugh,  president  of  the 
university,  introduced  the  speaker  as 
“the  genial,  forcible  autocrat  of  the 
greatest  newspaper  in  the  world.”  Mr. 
Keeley  said  in  part: 

"I  do  not  hold  my  opinion  as  the  only 
worthy  one  on  the  subject  of  newspapers. 
1  simply  give  you  the  state  of  my  mind 
resulting  from  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
experience.  I  receive  hundreds  of  let¬ 
ters  telling  me  how  to  run  a  newspaper 
and,  of  late,  th:y  have  been  copious  in 
the  extreme.  But  an  ideal  newspaper  is 
impossible,  until  all  men  think  alike. 
One  man’s  food  is  another’s  poison 
May  the  time  never  come  when  all  our 
thoughts  will  b:  on  the  same  plane. 

“The  newspaper  has  outgrown  the 
stage  of  simply  reproducing  public  opin¬ 
ion.  It  must  also  instruct  and  give  so¬ 
cial  and  personal  service.  It  is  called 
upon  to  fight  for  a  clean  home  as  well 
as  a  clean  city.  It  must  swat  th. 
crook  as  well  as  the  fly.  It  must  be  a 
guide,  counselor  and  friend  of  the  peo¬ 
ple. 

K(X)M  !'OR  MI.SS  RUSSFI.I.. 

“There  is  a  field  in  the  modern  news¬ 
paper  for  a  Lillian  Russell.  When  I 
first  engaged  Miss  Russell  on  the  staff 
of  the  Tribune,  letters  of  protest  from 
all  classes  of  people  flooded  our  office. 
Hut  I  thought  there  were  many  girls  in 
Chicago  who  had  no  one  to  go  to.  no 
one  to  settle  their  troubl  s.  I  found  that 
this  act  was  not  an  invasion  into  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  heart,  but  often  a 
means  of  defending  them  from  the  sins 
of  a  large  city. 

“Within  two  years  fifty  thousand  let¬ 
ters  have  been  received  from  lonely, 
neglected  human  beings ;  and  letters  of 
thanks  have  come  to  our  office  from 
many  grateful,  rescued  souls, 

“If  any  of  you  could  see  the  number 
of  letters  received  daily  by  the  large 
newspapers,  you  would  realize  that  print¬ 
ing  news  is  only  a  part  of  their  work. 

“The  Tribune  has  established  special 
departments.  Through  its  exchange  de¬ 
partment  many  things  of  value  have 
been  transferred  from  those  who  did 
not  need  them  to  those  who  did.  In 
answer  to  many  inquiries  from  married 
women  as  to  how  to  earn  money  at 
home,  cash  prizes  were  offered  _  foi 
methods,  and,  later,  these  were  printed 
in  pamphlet  form  and  givtn  away.  We 
are  now  trying  to  establish  a  home¬ 
workers  market  place. 

.IMPORTANCE  OF  PERSONAL  SERVICE. 

“Dr.  Evans,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association,  talks  on  how 
to  keep  well,  and  it  is  astonishing  how 
popular  this  section  is.  The  ‘Friend  of 
the  People’  section  proves  a  most  effec¬ 
tive  medium  for  remedving  evils,  of  all 
kinds  and  securing  a  hearing  for  the 
poor  and  uninfluential.  Personal  serv¬ 
ice  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  keynote  of 
the  successful  newspaper. 

“The  newspaper  man  should  be  un¬ 
prejudiced  in  all  questions.  I  have  yet 
to  find  the  reporter  who  can  write  an 
unbiased  news  item  about  a  man  who 
has  throw'n  him  down  a  flight  of  stairs. 
But  you  mav  ask  what  right  had  he  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs?  I  believe  it  the 
duty  of  the  newspaper  to  publish  all 
the  news.  Publicity  prevents  crime. 
Men  have  come  to  me  and  pleaded  for 
suppression  of  the  story  of  their  crime. 
They  were  cowards.  It  is  true  that 
some  things  are  printed  that  should  not 
be,  but  this  is  generally  the  fault  of 
younger  men.  Young  men  furnish  the 
I  steam,  old  men  the  brakes. 

“The  average  of  honesty  among  news- 
'  paper  men  certainly  compares  favora¬ 
ble  with  that  of  other  professional  men. 


The  public  cannot  be  habitually  deceived. 
It  is  essentially  canine,  and  its  eyeteeth 
are  growing  sharper  every  day.  Re¬ 
liability  is  a  newspaper’s  stock  in  trade, 
and  inaccuracy  its  cardinal  sin.  I  do 
not  deny  that  many  newspapers  are  in 
need  of  absolution. 

“If  I  had  a  son  who  wished  to  take 
:  up  newspaper  work,  I  would  advise  him 
:  to  enter  the  advertising  department,  but 
not  until  he  had  spent  some  time  in 
the  editorial  rooms.  I  think  no  better 
,  post-graduate  course  could  be  prescribed 


TAKE  NO  MONEY  FOR  FAVORS. 

The  Good  Advico  Given  Weehington 
Univereity  Student*  of  Journaliani. 

“Never  let  anyone  give  you  any  money  , 
for  favors  when  you  are  in  the  news¬ 
paper  game.  I  do  not  say  this  from  a  i 
mere  motive  of  honesty  and  a  clear  con-  1 
science,  but  if  you  take  money  from  a  I 
fellow,  he  will  always  have  you  under  ' 
his  thumb.  At  some  time  when  you  need  j 
more  the  fellow  from  whom  you  re-  | 


I 


W.  L.  HALSTEAD, 

NEW  BUSINESS  MANAGER  OF  THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION. 


for  any  college  graduate  than  two  years 
reporting.  The  president  of  one  of  the ; 
largest  banks  in  New  York  is  a  gradu-  i 
ate  of  the  Tribune  office.  | 

“If  I  were  teaching  in  a  school  of 
journalism,  I  would  try  to  train  my  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  art  of  observation,  accu- 1 
racy,  honesty  and  impartiality.  I  would  | 
insist  on  condensation  and  straightfor- 1 
ward  clearness.  We  need  trained  and  | 
earnest  men  in  our  profession,  and  I  am  | 
glad  to  say  that  we  are  getting  them  i 
from  our  universities.’’  i 

Knoxville  Sentinel’*  New  Home. 

Curtis  B.  Johnson,  the  new  publisher 
of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Sentinel,  has 
been  connected  with  that  newspaper  since  | 
1897  and  for  the  last  four  years  has  been  | 
its  vice-president.  He  owned  a  one-third  i 
interest  in  the  property  and  a  one-third  j 
interest  in  the  Chattanooga  News.  Mr.  i 
Johnson  has  now  sold  his  interest  in  the! 
latter  paper  to  G.  F.  Milton  and  acquired  | 
Mr.  Milton’s  holdings  in  the  Sentinel. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  one  of  the  best  known 
newspaper  managers  in  the  South.  He  is 
a  hard  worker  and  a  man  who  is  in¬ 
tensely  popular  with  his  friends. 


fused  to  take  it  will  help  you  if  he  can.” 

This  was  the  advice  J.  J.  Underwood, 
journalist  and  literary  man,  gave  thirty- 
five  Washington  journalism  students. 

Mr.  Underwood’s  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  as  wide  as  the  world, 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Calcutta. 
He  owned  and  operated  a  paper  which 
was  the  farthest  north  of  any  in  the 
United  States,  in  Council  City,  Alaska. 
He  received  the  first  “T  Mat”  given  by 
Col.  Alden  J.  Blethen,  proprietor  of  the 
Seattle  Times,  for  obtaining  unaided 
scoops  on  big  stories. 

Mr.  Underwood  has  left  the  news¬ 
paper  game  for  the  present  and  is  busy 
writing  a  book,  “Alaska,  an  Empire  in 
the  Making.”  which  will  be  published  by 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Newspaper  Cooking  School. 

The  Spokane  (Wash.)  Evening 
Chronicle  is  conducting  a  cooking  school 
under  the  direction  of  Sherwepd  P.  Sny¬ 
der,  an  ex;pert  caterer.  Premiums  to  the 
value  of  $300  will  be  awarded  in  a  cook¬ 
ing  contest,  the  products  of  the  winners 
to  be  auctioned  off  later  for  the  benefit 
of  the  local  Children’s  Home. 


CHANGES  IN  INTEREST. 

Carlisle,  Ky. — The  Mercury,  edited 
for  thirty  years  by  Col.  Green  R.  Kel¬ 
ler,  who  died  recently,  was  sold  to  War¬ 
ren  Fisher,  formerly  of  Louisville. 

Geneva,  Ind. — The  Herald  has  been 
purchased  by  C.  C.  Shepherd  and 
Harold  Mattax. 

Langdon,  N.  Dak. — E.  A.  Lindstrom, 
for  years  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Republican,  has  disposed  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  good  will  of  the  paper  to  B. 
E.  Groom  and  M.  1.  Workner. 

Monticello,  Ind.— Charles  E.  New¬ 
ton  and  E.  F.  Newton  have  sold  the 
Evening  Journal  to  Charles  Foster, 
publisher  of  the  Observer  at  Idaville. 
who  also  owns  the  Reynolds  Journal 
and  will  issue  the  three  papers  from 
the  Evening  Journal  office. 

Bangor,  Wis. — The  West  Salem  Non¬ 
pareil-Journal  has  been  bought  by  the 
Rev.  A.  M.  Ivey,  who  is  also  publisher 
of  the  Wisconsin  Poultry  Journal. 

Mason  City,  la. — B.  F.  Ferguson,  for 
thirty  years  editor  of  the  Le  Mars 
Sentinel,  has  purchased  an  interest  in 
the  Times  and  takes  the  position  of 
business  manager  of  the  paper. 

North  Rose,  N.  Y. — The  Advocate 
has  been  sold  to  Charles  Miner. 

Clayton,  Ind. — The  Enterprise  has 
been  purchased  by  H.  E.  Hathaway  and 
son  from  Harris  F.  Weesner.  The 
elder  Hathaway  is  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Coatesville  Herald. 

WiI*on’*  Story  of  Washington. 

The  McClure  Syndicate  announces 
that  it  has  secured  publication  rights 
for  Woodrow  Wilson’s  great  work, 
“The  Story  of  George  Washington.” 
The  work  will  be  published  by  the  Syn¬ 
dicate’s  clients  in  thirteen  weekly  in¬ 
stalments,  beginning  Jan.  6,  1913.  Wil¬ 
son’s  treatment  of  'Washington’s  life  is 
appreciative  and  sympathetic.  He  has  hu¬ 
manized  the  mass  of  data  that  has  come 
down  to  us  and  has  produced  a  story 
that  is  full  of  dramatic  situations— one 
that  gives  the  reader  a  compreheitsrve 
and  accurate  idea  of  the  nation’s  first 
President.  As  a  circulation  feature  it 
possesses  the  elements  of  strength  and 
appeal. 

Pre**  Club  Install*  New  Officer*. 

Col.  John  Temple  Graves,  editor  of 
the  New  York  American,  and  the  newly- 
elected  president  of  the  New  York  Press 
Club,  will  be  inducted  into  office  this 
afternoon.  During  the  day  the  club  will 
keep  open  house  at  its  quarters  No.  21 
Spruce  street.  Retiring  President  C.  R. 
Macauley  announces  that  during  the  past 
twelve  months  the  club  has  paid  off  more 
than  $10,000  of  a  floating  indebtedness. 
Through  a  campaign  just  closed  more 
than  three  hundred  new  names  have 
been  added  to  the  mepmership. 

Constitution’*  New  Business  Manager. 

W.  L.  Halstead,  the  new  business 
manager  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
whose  picture  appears  on  this  page,  is 
one  of  (he  most  popular  of  Southern 
journalists.  His  connection  with  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  during  the 
last  two  years  was  highly  beneficial  to 
that  publication.  Mr.  Halstead  brings 
to  his  new  position  unusual  business 
ability,  and  the  Constitution  is  fortu¬ 
nate  in  securing  his  services. 


Swaatland  Active  in  New  Canqpaign. 

H.  F.  Sweatland,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madison, 
is  now  conducting  a  $10,000  Christmas 
Gift  Distribution  Campaign,  which  has 
started  off  with  a  rush.  In  a  contest 
held  last  September  he  succeeded  in  se¬ 
curing  over  5.000  paid  in  advance  sub¬ 
scribers  and  expects  to  haul  in  a  greater 
number  this  trip. 

The  Saginaw  (Mich.)  Evening  Press, 
which  began  publication  last  June,  dis¬ 
continued  publication  on  Friday  of  last 
week. 
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NEWSPAPER  VALUE  OF  NON-ESSENTIALS. 

E.  P.  Mitchell,  Editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  Asserts  that  Indi¬ 
viduality  and  Originality  are  not  Necessary  to  Success 
in  Journalism — How  He  Would  Spend  a  Mil* 
lion  Dollars  for  Pulitzer  School. 


Eilward  P.  Mitchell,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Sun.  was  the  speaker  at  the 
Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism  on  Mon¬ 
day,  December  2nd.  Mr.  Mitchell  rarely 
appears  on  the  lecture  platform  and  per¬ 
haps  this  is  one  reason  why  such  a  large 
audience  greeted  him  on  his  occasion. 
Mr.  Mitchell’s  subject  was  “The  News¬ 
paper  Value  of  Non-Essentials.”  The 
address  was  frequently  interrupted  by 
applause.  He  spoke  as  follows : 

Newspaper  methods  are  not  really  standard¬ 
ized.  There  isn’t  any  consensus,  even  of  high 
professional  opinion,  as  to  what  is  forcible 
and  what  is  lorcibly-feeble,  and  what  wishy- 
washy.  Editors  and  managing  editors  are  by 
no  means  agreed  as  to  the  philosophy  of  se¬ 
lection  and  presentation.  There'  are  changing 
fashions,  and  new  tendencies,  and  momentarily 
preferred  styles,  and  now  and  then  a  period 
of  Renaissance  marked  by  the  readoption  of 
long  discarded  forms.  The  profession,  if  it 
is  a  profession,  or  the  business,  if  it  is  a 
business,  is  now  and  always  in  a  state  ap¬ 
proaching  fluidity.  So  far  as  it  has  substance. 
It  is  amorphous  and  not  crystalline. 

DANA  AND  rUUTZER. 

Mr.  Dana  used  to  lecture  on  journalism 
sometimes  when  he  was  invited,  but  in  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  I  don’t  believe  he  ever 
had  any  theories  of  journalism  other  than 
common  sense  and  free  play  for  individual  tal¬ 
ent  when  discovered  and  available.  And  I  do 
remember  di.stinctly  ti'at  when  he  sent  Mr. 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  then  V-esh  from  St.  Louis, 
on  to  Washington  to  report  in  semi-editorial 
correspondence  the  critical  si,'<ge  of  the  Elec¬ 
toral  Controversy  of  ’76,  Mr.  Drna  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  instruct  that  correspond¬ 
ent  to  assimilate  his  style  to  the  Sun’s  meth¬ 
ods  and  traditions.  Never  was  a  job  of  mo¬ 
mentous  journalistic  importance  better  done  in 
the  absence  of  plain  sailing  directions;  but 
that  perhaps  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Pulitzer  was  somewhat  of  an  individualist 
himself. 

For  the  ancient  common  law  of  journalism, 
as  derived  from  England,  and  perhaps  before 
•  hat  from  away  hack  in  Boeotia,  Mr.  Dana 
didn’t  care  one  comic  supplement.  He  had 
other  editors  I  have  known  equally  sensible  in 
that  respect  who  generally  wanted  to  get  away 
from  rules  and  traditions  as  fast  and  as  far  as 
might  be.  If  anybody  had  asked  Mr.  Dana  to 
compile  a  set  of  specific  directions  for  writing 
for  a  newspaper,  his  reply,  I  am  sure,  would 
have  been  something  like  this:  Heaven  bless 
vou.  young  man,  there  aren’t  any  rules!  Go 
ahead  and  write  when  you  have  something  to 
say,  not  when  you  think  you  ought  to  say 
something.  I’ll  edit  out  the  nonsense.  And, 
by  the  way,  unless  there  happens  to  have 
hinn  born  into  your  noddle  a  little  bit  of  the 
native  aptitude,  you  really  ought  to  go  and  be 
a  lawyer  or  a  farmer  or  a  banker  or  a  great 
statesman. 

FIRST  OF  NON-ESSENTIALS. 

>  I"*  US  not  Individuality,  which  means 
Originality,  which  means  Imagination,  at  the 
very  bead  of  the  non-essentials.  It  clearly  _be- 
«•  "th  the  ron-e'-ertials.  for  there  is  little 
,l-...i't  that  *h*  profession  could  get  along  with¬ 
out  it.  and  in  numerous  instances  does  get 
-  ■  i»h— .f  it  or  struggles  noblv  so  to  do. 

There  is  a  large  enough  stock  of  inherited  con¬ 
ventions  and  a  large  enough  supply  of  routine 
fodder  to  keep  the  presses  going  for  several 
years  to  come. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  a  news¬ 
paper’s  greatness  that  it  should  contain  any¬ 
thing  more  than  the  news  of  the  day,  told 
in  straightforward  fashion  and  good  English, 
with  proper  attention  to  perspective  or  the 
relative  importance  of  events;  together  with 
honest  and  intelligent  comment  on  the  same. 
Even  this  second  requirement  is  not  univer¬ 
sally  regarded  as  imperative.  In  my  time  I 
have  heard  many  newspaper  men  of  ability  in 
their  special  lines  maintain  that  the  entire 
system  of  editorial  discussion  might  be  elimi¬ 
nated  without  great  loss  to  anybody. 

Very  likely  so:  but  as  they  have  been  hear¬ 
ing  that,  both  from  iriside  and_  outside,  for 
at  least  forty  years  with  no  visible  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  space  accorded  by  shrewdly  calcu¬ 
lating  purveyors  to  the  supply  of  the  sup- 
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posed  demand,  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  such  part  of  the  instruction  you  are  get¬ 
ting  here  as  is  devoted  to  the  editorial  article 
or  paragraph  is  not  going  to  be  wasted  time 
for  you. 

So  I  implore  you  to  study  the  old  masters. 
Get  some  of  poor  old  Horace  Greeley’s  con¬ 
vincing  violences  and  sincerities.  Resurrect 
Ivory  Chamberlain  and  Charles  T.  Congdon 
and  William  Henry  Hurlburt.  For  models  of 
the  newspaper  paragraph  at  its  very  best,  by 
all  means  dissect  the  jwrformances  of  George 
D.  Prentice,  of  Louisville,  in  the  pre-Watter- 
sonian  age,  and  of  Edwin  L.  Godkin  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Nation.  To  be  classed  to¬ 
gether  only  for  their  consummate  mastery  of  the  ' 
art  of  paragraphing,  these  two  newspaper  men, 
so  unalike,  will  give  you  a  conception  of  what 
may  be  done  with  this  now  too  much  cheap¬ 
ened  medium  and  rusty  weapon  of  militant 
journalism.  You  will  find  Godkin,  of  course, 
in  the  always  assessible  files  of  the  Nation.  ■ 
You  may  make  acquaintance  with  Prentice  per¬ 
haps  most  readily  in  a  volume  called  Pren- 
ticeana,  published  about  1860. 

CUT  OUT  ORIGINALITY.  ' 

Cut  out  Originality  from  the  indispensable  > 
requirements,  and  though  you  may  get  a  news¬ 
paper  as  dead  as  the  moon  there  will  still  be 
work_  for  thousands  of  industrious  graduates 
of  this  and  other  schools  in  preparing  the  old 
daily  menu  in  the  old  words  and  in  the  old 
way;  and,  with  the  variegated  aid  of  the  cast-; 
ing  machines,  in  emphasizing  veteran  truths,  i 
“How"  books  in  clear  type  and  at  reasonable 
prices  now  exist  in  comforting  number.  I  saw 
one  advertised  the  other  day  on  “How  to  Get 
Your  Salary  Raised.”  But  I  wonder  if  any  : 
“How”  book  ever  to  be  published  will  tell  you 
how  to  he  original,  how  to  be  individual;  or  ‘ 
if  that  information  may  be  communicated, 
enter  in  the  class  or  lecture  room  or  in  the  . 
practical  school  of  the  newspaper  office. 

The  practical  work  of  the  newspaper  office  is 
more  likely  than  instruction  from  the  class¬ 
room  desk  to  inform  you  whether  you.  per¬ 
sonally  and  individually,  possess  or  Lick  this  ; 
first  and  most  important  of  the  non-essentials, 
this  quality  more  desirable  than  the  most  per-  ' 
feet  technical  training.  To  find  that  out  early 
is  a  mighty  good  idea  for  the  sensible  beginner. 
Training  and  experimental  adventure  can  de¬ 
termine  the  presence  or  absence  of  imagina¬ 
tion  in  the  makeup — not  the  imagination  which 
fakes  facts  or  imagines  ft  has  ideas,  but  the 
creative  and  constructive  gift  which  lays  out 
the  literary  course  into  the  unknown,  which  . 
illuminates  without  distorting,  which  makes 
every  sentence  readable,  which  supplies  with¬ 
out  too  much  effort  the  novel  form  of  expres¬ 
sion.  the  unexpected  phrase  giving  life  to  the 
dull  fact,  the  touch  of  sentiment  or  humor  re¬ 
deeming  the  commonplace  narrative  or  dismal 
argument,  the  sensitive  sympathy  with  the 
world’s  affairs,  as  keen  in  regard  to  small 
things  as  big. 

IT  CANNOT_  BE  TAUGHT. 

Training  and  experiment.  I  say,  can  ascer¬ 
tain  that  much:  hut  no  amount  of  schooling, 
no  perseverance  in  adventure,  can  teach  a 
voung  writer  how  to  he  original,  any  more 
than  it  can  teach  him  how  to  be  handsome  or 
ten  feet  tall. 

If,  possessing  all  the  other  qualities,  he  lacks 
this  non-essential,  he  may  vet  he  a  newspaper 
man  to  plod  on  with  tired  legs  along  a  nar¬ 
row  hut  not  difficult  nath  until  he  runs  hi« 
nose  into  the  inevitable  transverse  wall  of 
brick.  This  is  perhaps  an  unpleasant  truth, 
but  the  truth  it  is. 

Let  us  lose  no  time  including  among  the 
valuable  non-essentials  the  blessed  arts  of 
Omission  and  Divagation. 

It  is  always  worth  remembering  that  the 
point  of  view  of  perhaps  ninety-five  out  of 
every  hundred  newsnaper  readers  di^^ers  radi- 
callv  from  that  of  “Newspaner  Row.”  Stand¬ 
ards  and  conventions  that  in  the  stiop  itself 
have  attained  this  sanctity  of  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments.  and  which  it  is  the  natural  ten- 
denev  of  svstematired  instruction  to  perpetuate  ' 
in  all  their  rigidity,  are  as  far  from  the 
minds  of  the  people  who  read  the  printed  page  ; 
as  the  laws  of  parallax.  The  great  mass  of 
the  people  for  whom  the  newspapers  are  mad*  ■ 
know  nothing,  or  if  they  know  a  little  care  i 
less,  about  many  of  these  nrineinles  of  collec-  | 
tion  and  presentation  which  with  us  have  he-  ; 
come  axiomatic.  The  best  indicator  the  editor 
has  of  the  relative  interest  of  his  outgivings  is 
found '  in  the  voluntary  correspondence  that 
comes  to  his  desk. 

SOME  FOOLISH  TOPICS.  _ 

Sometimes  people  are  as  much  interested  in 
oueer  names.  like  Poke  Stogis.  for  example  or 
in  the  discussion  of  a  question  s„eh  as  ""'hat 
Tc  the  Pest  Ghost  in  Fiction?”  or  “How 
Should  Engaged  Couples  .\ct  at  the  Circus?” 
or  “V’hat  Is  a  Dodunk’”  or  “Do  the  .Angels 
Play  Football?”  as  some  other  people  are  in¬ 
terested  in  a  eonference  of  tke  Great  Powers. 
Perhaps  no  editorial  article  in  the  last  twenty 
vears  is  surer  of  enduring  nop’daritv  that  tfie 
beautiful  renlv  which  the  late  Frank  Ghurch — 
--  a  — ood  T  n-ust  co-fess,  of  some  disdain  of 
the  subject — addressed  to  the  little  gid  who 
n-anted  to  know  if  there  was  really  a  Santa 
Claus. 

Tt  is  well  to  remember  alwavs  this  psycho¬ 
logic  factor  of  this  proportion.  Both  the 
range  of  the  newspaper  and  the  attractive 
power  of  the  writer  for  the  newspaper  in  any 
department  depend  nnon  the  breadth  of  sym- 
;  nathv  with  human  affairs  and  the  diversity  of 
things  in  which  he.  the  writer,  takes  a  ffn- 
'  uine  personal  interest. 


There  are  certainly  a  dozen,  perhaps  fifty,  ! 
perhaps  a  hundred  unattached  newspaper  men 
and  women  professionals  and  not  amateurs,  ' 
making  a  good  living  and  deservedly  earning  ; 
a  good  reputation  in  this  town  as  free  lances 
by  the  assiduous  cultivation  of  the  small  non- 
essential,  sometimes  for  one  paper,  sometimes 
for  another.  I 

The  inborn  sense  of  humor  comes  in  strong 
at  this  point  to  reinforce  the  quality  of  lit¬ 
erary  charm.  Earnestness  is  the  es.sential, 
humor  will  often  count  for  more  than  earnest¬ 
ness,  both  in  the  way  of  production  and  in 
the  equally  important  matter  of  omission.  I 
remember  a  newspaper  man  in  Boston,  a  long 
time  ago,  who  wrote  a  novel  with  a  purpose. 
He  had  been  for  years  the  faithful  legislative 
reporter  for  a  Massachusetts  paper  west  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  His  story  ran  along  very  earnestly  and 
well  till  he  came  to  the  culminating  scene,  the 
•Kcla:  ation  of  love.  .As  1  recall  it.  the  climax 
(Continued  on  page  17.)  , 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Lafayette,  La. — The  Press  is  to  be 
launched  by  Maurice  Patin  and  Philip 
S.  Mouton  soon. 

Irene,  Tex. — A.  C.  Price  will  estab¬ 
lish  a  newspaper  to  be  known  as  the 
Review. 

Corning,  N.  Y. — The  Progress  is  a 
new  weekly  soon  to  appear  here  in  the 
interest  of  the  Progressive  movement. 

Blossburg,  Pa. — The  Herald  issued 
its  first  edition  last  week. 

Evansville,  Ind. — Colonel  Williatn  L. 
Ayres,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Star- 
Bulletin,  a  Republican  weekly,  announces 
that  he  will  shortly  launch  a  morning 
daily. 

Bessemer,  .Ala. — The  Tribune,  a  tri¬ 
weekly,  will  begin  publication  on  Dec. 
15  with  a  first  issue  of  5,000  sixteen- 
page  papers.  Frank  Rea  is  the  business 
and  advertising  manager. 

Rochester.  N.  Y. — The  Nineteenth 
Ward  Bulletin,  a  bi-weekly,  edited  and 
published  by  Carl  Shultz,  is  the  latest 
newspaper  venture,  devoted  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  people  in  the  western  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city  and  claiming  over  5,000 
circulation. 

Editor  Shot  «•  Rezult  of  Quarrel. 

V.  B.  Cheshire,  editor  of  the  Ander¬ 
son  (S.  C.)  Intelligencer  is  in  a  hospital 
suffering  from  four  bullet  wounds  as  the 
result  of  a  quarrel  said  to  have  grown 
out  of  certain  publications  in  the  In¬ 
telligencer  attacking  W.  J.  Muldrow,  a 
former  magistrate.  Cheshire  is  said  to 
have  gone  into  Muldrow’s  office  and  de¬ 
manded  that  he  throw  up  his  hands  and 
then,  as  Muldrow  arose,  to  have  fired 
twice,  the  first  shot  going  wide  and  the 
second  being  diverted  by  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  J.  A.  Mullinax,  who  threw  up 
Cheshire’s  arm  and  who  later  received  a 
flesh  wound  in  his  arm  from  Cheshire’s 
pistol,  in  an  exchange  of  shots. 

Barnhardt  Bros.  &  Spindler  have  in¬ 
troduced  a  new  quick  action  chase  lock 
that  has  found  favor  among  printers. 

With  its  purchasing  power  having  long 
since  eliminated  the  element  of  chance  or 
experiment,  the  South  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  attractive  advertising  fields  of 
.America,  and  in  recognition  of  this  fact 
the  advertisers  of  every  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  turning  to  that  great  territory  cov¬ 
ered  so  thoroughly,  convincingly  and  profit¬ 
ably  by 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal 

and 

The  Louisville  Times 

In  this  community  no  other  newspaper  is 
necessary,  for  the  combined  use  of  these 
two  journals,  different  in  character  yet 
each  supreme  in  its  field,  will  place  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  appeal  before  practically  the  en¬ 
tire  buyin*  element  of  Southern  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  other  States  in 
the  South. 

The  morning  Courier-Journal,  Sunday  and 
daily,  meets  the  needs  of  advertisers  who 
seek  the  most  profitable  field.  For  half  a 
century  it  has  been  entering  the  homes  of 
the  people  of  consequence  and  enjoys  the 
confidence  of  its  readers. 

It  is  clean,  reliable  and  influential;  its 
circnlation  the  most  desirable  in  quantity 
and  quality;  its  management  honest  and 
straightforward;  its  rates  reasonable  and 
one  price  to  all. 

Appealing  to  all  classes,  the  Louisville 
Times,  published  in  the  afternoon,  stands 
without  a  peer  in  this  community,  and  is 
the  highest  type  of  the  popular  newspaper. 

It  is  the  hand-shaking,  good  fellowship 
brand  that  finds  favor  with  the  people,  for 
it  tells  in  terse,  attractive  form  the  story 
of  the  world’s  affairs,  without  bias  or  prej¬ 
udice,  and  tells  it  first. 

The  two  newspapers  are  now  published 
in  a  new  four-story  plant,  one  of  the  most 
modern  and  complete  in  the  country,  made 
necessary  by  the  steady  growth  of  the  two 
great  journals. 

The  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency 

Sole  Foreign  Representatives, 

New  York  St.  Louis  Chicago 

A  Record  for  a  Small  Newspaper 

In  November 

THE  PATERSON  PRESS 

and 

SUNDAY  CHRONICLE 

(Sunday  edition  of  Press) 

GAINED  in  Paid  advertising 

24,276  lines 

Over  October  (up  to  this  time  the  Banner 
Month) 

1 17,014  lines 

Over  November  of  last  year,  and  a  total 
gain  for  the  first  11  months  of  1912,  as  com- 
|)3red  with  same  period  of  1911,  of 

776,204  lines 

The  only  jiapers  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  that 
are  really  growing. 

PRESS-CHRONICLE  CO.,  Publishers 

W.  B.  Bryant,  Gen.  Mgr. 

P.\YXE  &  YOUNG,  Foreign  representatives 
New  York  and  C'hicago. 

$6,800.00  NET 

Weekly  newspaper  and  job  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  metropolitan  district 
earning  net  this  year  $6,800.  Can  be 
bought  for  $15,000,  reasonable  terms. 
This  is  an  unusual  opportunity  for  a 
capable  newspaper  man  wishing  to 
locate  in  one  of  New  York’s  most 
attractive  suburban  towns. 

flarwell,  Caonon  &  McCarthy 

Brakm  ia  NempRyer  aad  Ma(»ziae  Prepcrtic* 

200  Fifth  Ave.,  (Suite  1168)  New  York 

THE  DETROIT  NEWS 

(Eveningl 

Over  140,000 

THE  DETROIT 

NEWS  TRIBUNE 

(Morning)  (Sunday) 

Over  23,000  Over  100,000 

All  Net  Paid  Circulation 

me  mening  m^am^vtL 

It  is  QUALITY  circulation  against  mere  BULK  circulation  that  the  “to-day”  adver- 
1  tising  man  desires. 

Cheap  quantity  class  means  large  waste  and  unsatisfactory  returns  in  poor  buyers. 

!  Results,  not  talk,  count.  The  Evening  Wisconsin  has  been  printing  a  series  of  inter- 

1  esting  articles  urging  its  readers  to  read  the  advertising  appearing  in  The  Evening  Wis¬ 

consin.  Our  readers  DO  read  the  advertisements  BECAUSE  they  have  respect  and 
confidence  in  their  favorite  paper.  We  will  not  accept  objectionable  of  questionable 
advertising. 

;  Our  circulation  is  the  paid  yearly,  delivered  into  the  borne  kind — the  kind  that 

1  creates  a  buying  desire  in  the  minds  of  its  readers.  It  is  the  “Worth  While”  home 
in  which  this  paper  will  be  invariably  found. 

THE  MILWAUKEE  EVENING  WISCONSIN 

JOHN  W.  CAMPSIE,  Buaineaa  Manager 

New  Yozk  Officz;  6024  Metropolitan  Bldg.  Chicago  (Jfficb:  Pecmle’a  Gaa  Bldg. 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY.  Representative.  EDDY  &  VIRTUE,  Kepreaentativea. 

Telephone,  Gramercy  4211.  Telephone,  Centraf  S486. 
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VILLARD  SAYS  TRUTH  PAYS. 


I 


Evening  Post  Editor  Declares  Few 
Newspapers  Are  Controlled 
By  the  Interests. 

Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  editor  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  discussed 
the  subject,  “Can  the  Press  be  Bought?” 
in  the  public  forum  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church,  Brooklyn,  last  Sun¬ 
day,  and  said  in  part: 

“As  long  as  humanity  is  frail  and 
human  beings  publish  newspapers  those 
newspapers  will  have  their  faults.  But 
few  newspapers  are  bought  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  interests  and  few  cash 
bribes  are  ever  offered  and  fewer  are 
accepted. 

“There  is  less  and  less  coloring  of 
the  news,  because  the  newspapers  are 
learning  that  partisanship  particularly  in 
politics,  does  not  pay.  The  day  of  great 
editorial  writers,  such  as  Dana  and 
Greeley,  is  past,  and  I  regret  it. 

“I  wish  to  deny  that  the  newspapers 
in  this  city  ever  combined  against  any 
public  person.  The  newspapers  have 
learned  that  success  depends  upon  tell¬ 
ing  the  truth.” 


Minister*  Will  Edit  a  New  Paper. 

Beginning  with  Jan.  1,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Methodist  will  be  changed  to  the 
Methodist  Times,  and  published  under 
I  the  management  of  a  committee  of 
I  prominent  ministers  of  the  Philadelphia 
^Conference.  Bishop  Joseph  F.  Berry 
|will  have  general  jurisdiction  and  the 
committee  on  editorial  and  business  man- 

iagement  consists  of  Rev.  Dr.  George 
H.  Rickley,  chairman,  and  the  Rev.  Drs. 

W.  Henson,  secretary ;  C.*  E.  Adam- 
Ison.  treasurer;  S.  W.  Gehrett  and  Glad- 
1  stone  Holm.  This  committee  will  have  j 
the  advice  of  Bishop  Berry,  who  has  had  j 
'  long  editorial  experience,  and  also  the  j 
fruits  of  his  labor,  as  the  bishop  plans  i 

I  to  write  a  great  deal  of  the  editorial  mat- 1 
ter  which  will  be  published.  j 


[clever  Reporter  Lands  Two  Prizes. 

Stoddard  King,  formerly  connected 
^with  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 1 
j  Review  editorial  staff,  won  two  prizes ; 
of  $25  each  in  a  recent  contest  con- 1 
j  ducted  by  Life,  which  submitted  ten  i 
questions  under  the  caption  “Life’s  Ex-  j 
amination  Paper.”  To  the  question, 
“Who  invented  the  hobble  skirt,  and  j 
why?”  Mr.  King  replied;  “Man,  when! 
he  became  alarmed  by  the  enormous 
strides  forward  that  modem  woman 
was  beginning  to  take.”  To  the  QWS- 
tion :  “How  would  you  spend  a  million 
'dollars  to  do  the  least  possible  good?” 
his  answer  was,  “Getting  into  society, 
because  if  I  spent  all  the  million  getting  | 
there,  I  couldn’t  stay.” 

Baltimore  Convention  Souvenir. 

Alfred  L  Hart,  editor  of  the  Old  Bay 
[Line  Magazine  and  a  member  of  the 
[Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
]  Advertising  Club  of  Baltimore,  was  in 
'.'ew  York  last  week  on  business.  While 
|h^ere  lie  told  a  representative  of  The 
iriToR  and  Publisher  that  the  club 
could  issue  in  connection  with  the  Ad 
riub  Convention  next  June  a  souvenir 
5ok,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  presented 

10  every  guest  and  delegate  who  at- 
ends.  The  book  will  be  gotten  up  in 
handsome  manner  and  illustrated  with 
alf-tones. 


m.w  wj 

When  an  advertiser 
looks  to  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego  to  place 
his  advertising  the  first 
two  papers  which  he 
thinks  of  are  the  LOS 
ANGELES  RECORD 
and  SAN  DIEGO  SUN; 
the  two  leaders  in  their 
respective  fields. 


The  EVENING  MAIL,  of  New  York,  is  printing 
a  larger  number  of  advertisements  than  it  ever  did. 

Its  increasing  numerical  representation  of  reli¬ 
able  business  houses  is  most  encouraging. 

A  large  part  of  the  advertising  space  is  made  up  of 
small  double  column  and  single  column  advertise¬ 
ments. 

Especial  care  is  taken  by  the  make-up  man  in  the 
composing  room  to  place  all  of  the  advertisements 
to  advantage.  He  knows  how. 

No  newspaper  in  New  York  gives  advertisements 

a  better  opportunity  to  be  read. 

No  newspaper  in  New  York  makes  its  advertising 
pages  SO  attractive. 

The  paper  looks  clean  and  inviting  throughout. 
The  clean,  well  set-up  advertisements  help  to  improve 
its  appearance. 

If  advertising  agencies  or  advertisers  want  suggestions 
as  to  the  set-up  of  their  advertisements,  the  foreman  of 
the  Ad  section  of  the  composing  room  can  help  them  out. 

He  is  a  wonder  in  the  matter  of  artistic  and  effective 
composition.  If  the  set-up  of  an  advertisement  is  left 
entirely  to  him,  he  will  produce  something  most  pleas¬ 
ing  and  satisfactory. 

There  is  no  offensive  blackness  or  sensational 
display  in  the  advertisements  that  appear  in  the  Evening 
Mail. 

They  look  like  real  aristocrats  and  they  are. 

And  they  pay  the  advertisers  because  readers  of 
the  Evening  Mail  are  attracted  by  neatness,  decency, 
intelligence  and  truthful  statement. 

Look  over  the  Evening  Mail  critically.  You  will 
undoubtedly  regard  it  as  good  business  to  appear  in  such 
company. 

Furthermore,  the  Evening  Mail’s  net  paid  circula-  ' 
tion  on  Manhattan  Island — its  home — is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  evening  newspaper  excepting  the 
Evening  Journal  and  Evening  World. 
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CHICAGO  NEWS  NOTES. 


(i'/vi'ta/  Correstondence.)  | 

Chicac»,  Dec.  4. — The  Alliance  of  j 
Western  College  Dailies  was  organized 
at  a  meeting  held  here  last  week  (Fri- 1 
day  night)  by  the  student  editors  of 
daily  newspapers  at  the  Illinois,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Michigan.  Indiana  and  Minnesota 
universities.  The  purpose  of  the  alliance 
is  to  further  college  athletics.  It  was  the 
sentiment  of  those  present  that  Michigan 
should  be  returned  to  the  “big  nine” 
conference.  A.  H.  Ogle,  of  the  Daily 
mini,  was  chosen  president,  and  C.  F.  G. 
Weincke,  Jr.,  of  the  Wisconsin  Daily 
News,  secretary. 

Mrs.  F.  Willis  Rice,  wife  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  National  Hotel  Reporter, 
died  last  week  at  the  Virginia  Hotel  after 
a  week’s  illness  from  pneumonia.  Mrs 
Rice  has  been  active  for  years  in  charita¬ 
ble  work,  particularly  as  a  committee 
worker  for  St.  Luke’s  Hospital.  During 
her  long  acquaintance  with  the  late  Mrs. 
Mil  ward  Adams  she  participated  in  many 
of  the  little  charities  for  which  Mrs 
.\(lams  was  known. 

.\  series  of  four  lectures  on  “Adver¬ 
tising  and  Its  AlHed  .\rts”  is  being  given 
Friday  evenings  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
ad>ertising  class  and  are  free.  Follow¬ 
ing  are  the  dates  and  topics:  Nov.  29. 
“I^otography  in  the  World  of  Com¬ 
merce”;  Dec.  6,  “Illustration,  Its  Nature 
and  Application”;  Dec.  13,  “The  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Use  of  Engraving”;  Dec. 
20,  “The  Achievements  of  the  Modem 
Printing  Plant.”  Clayton  R.  Faulkner. 
Richard  L.  Huehne,  Hiilip  Morris  and 
E.  C.  Kimball  will  deliver  the  lectures. 

Richard  S.  Thain,  the  oldest  advertis¬ 
ing  man  in  Chicago,  died  at  his  home  in 
Oak  Park  last  week.  He  was  l>orn  on 
a  sailing  vessel  on  Lake  Michigan,  and 
for  forty  years  had  been  in  advertising 
work  in  Chicago.  His  first  commission 
was  with  a  Chicago  newspaper  in  1872 
He  was  the  first  Western  advertising 
manager  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal. 
He  served  as  a  drummer  in  the  Ninety- 


PLAY  FAIR 


to  your  mechanical 
departments  ! 


Go  into  them  oftener — digf  un¬ 
der  the  “Here-comes-the-Boss” 
armor  and  find  out  what  is  really 
needed  in  tools  and  equipment. 
Then  fully  investigate  the  merits 
of  every’  machine  that  claims  to 
meet  your  needs. 


WESEL 


Composing  Room, 
Stereotype  and 
•Engraving  Outfits 


will  win  a  large  share  of  your 
orders  because  each  item  is  made 
to  play  fair  with  its  users — to 
give  them  a  little  more  than  the 
fullest  measure  of  satisfaction. 
Look  to  us  for  every  facility  for 
investigation. 


F.Wesel  Mfg.  Co. 


Printers’  and  Piatemakers' 
Eqnipnient 


Main  Office  and  Works: 

70-80  Cranberry  Street 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK: 
10  Spruce  Street. 


CHICAGO: 

431  So.  Dearborn  St 


Sixth  Illinois  infantry  throughout  the  | 
Civil  war.  j 

The  Chicago  Press  League,  Mrs.  Fred¬ 
erick  K.  Bowes,  president,  held  an  in¬ 
formal  meeting  at  their  rooms,  54  Audi- 
torium  building,  Saturday  afternoon. 
The  Dec.  14  meeting  will  introduce  as 
speaker  Mrs.  William  Jaflfray,  whose 
theme  will  be  a  dissertation  on  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  “Scarlet  Letter.” 

Henry  Francis  Boynton,  wdio  in  his 
earlier  years  was  engaged  in  newspaper 
and  literary  work,  and  was  employed  on 
the  Inter-Ocean,  Daily  News  and  The 
Tribune  in  the  early  70’s,  died  in  this 
city  last  week.  He  was  correspondent 
for  many  years  of  sporting  publications, 
writing  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
“Harry  D.  Free.” 

-America  has  no  novcl'sts  comparing 
in  quality  wdth  present-day  English  writ¬ 
ers,  according  to  Mrs.  Maude  Radford 
Warren,  magazine  writer,  who  spoke  be¬ 
fore  the  Chicago  Press  Writers'  Club  re¬ 
cently.  On  the  other  hand,  England,  she 
asserted,  is  far  behind  America  in  the 
production  of  artistic  short  stories.  Mrs 
Warren  handled  her  subject  largely  from 
a  commercial  viewpoint,  saying  that  it  is 
necessary  nowadays  for  writers  to  hold 
in  check  much  of  their  naturally  artistic 
inclination  in  order  to  satisfy  the  com¬ 
mercial  age.  She  told  of  one  wTiter  of 
poetry  in  Ireland  who  supports  his  fam¬ 
ily  on  $5  a  week,  and  turns  out  some  of 
the  most  artistic  verses. 


COLORADO  BRIEFS. 


(Special  Corresfondencc.') 

Denver,  Colo.,  Nov.  28. — Walter  C. 
Cunningham,  manager  of  the  Marjorie 
Hamilton  Co.,  operating  and  extensively 
advertising  from  Denver  a  fat-reducing 
scheme,  was  indicted  the  23d  inst.  by 
a  Federal  Grand  Jury,  sitting  in  Pudblo, 
for  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails.  Cun¬ 
ningham  was  never  brought  to  trial  on  an 
indictment  returned  last  summer,  charg¬ 
ing  an  offense  similar  to  this.  He  says 
that  this  action  has  been  instigated  wan¬ 
tonly  by  some  trouble-makers,  jealous  of 
the  phenomenal  success  of  his  company. 

Wolfe  Londoner,  pioneer  Denver  mer¬ 
chant,  wealthy  and  widely  known,  died 
suddenly  on  the  2.3d  inst.  He  was  an 
honorarv  member  of  the  Denver  Press 
Gub,  the  State  Editorial  .Association 
and  a  delegate  from  Colorado  to  every 
National  Editorial  convention.  His  let¬ 
ters  to  the  home  papers  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  never  lost  their  attraction  or  failed 
in  interest.  He  was  Prince  Bountiful 
to  every  newspaper  man  or  newspaper 
association  that  ever  came  to  Denver. 

The  editorial  staff  of  everv  newspaper 
in  Denver  has  been  all  shot  up  this 
week  bv  Dan  Cupid.  This  evening 
George  Creel,  princinal  editorial  writer 
of  the  News,  and  Blanche  Bates,  the 
ever-popular  actress,  were  married.  Last 
night  John  B.  Day,  of  the  Post,  and 
Miss  Frances  May  Brown  ended  a  long 
romance  by  getting  married,  and  next 
week  Eloise  Shannon,  of  the  Post,  be¬ 
comes  the  bride  of  Wm.  Wallace 
Richardson — a  mere  business  man — of 
North  Yakima.  Wash. 

Charles  T.  Wilder,  managing  editor  of 
the  Colorado  Snrings  Gazette,  has  been 
compelled  by  ill  health  to  take  an  in¬ 
definite  leave  of  absence. 

Garence  O.  Finch,  editor  of  the 
Julesburg  News,  is  a  member-elect  of 
the  next  Colorado  legislature. 

Edward  Keating,  long-time  managing 
editor  of  the  News  but  now  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Pueblo  Leader,  is  the 
new  Congressman  at  large  from  the 
Centennial  State. 

Elizabeth  Zimmerman,  a  free  lance 
local  writer,  has  returned  from  an  exile 
of  over  four  weeks  in  a  camp  of  prospec-  i 
tors  in  the  Sangrede  Christo  mountains, 
whither  she  went  in  search  of  copy  and 
local  color.  She  donned  male  attire — 

I  was  the  only  w’oman  in  the  camp,  which 
j  was  almost  up  to  timber  line — cooked. 

nursed  a  sick  man  back  to  life  and  ac- 
j  quired  a  wealth  of  material  that  will  | 
make  mighty  good  reading  in  an  early 
I  issue  of  a  leading  metropolitan  maga- 


What  Are  You 
Going  to  Do 
in  1913? 


Your  Easiness  to  be  Successful  Must  (row 
No  Business  Succeeds  That  Stands  Still 


The  road  to  husines.s,  increased  sales  and 

greater  profits  must  lead  to  NEW  CUSTOMERS. 


To  call  on  or  advertise  to  the  same  people,  the  same 
customers,  year  after  year  is  good  business.  It  is  even 
better  business  to  reach  out  for  new  customers.  New 
customers  indicate  a  progressive  policy  and  a  wider 
field  of  .advertising  activity. 

THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE  offers  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advertisers  desiring  to  share  the  benefits  of 
the  immense  consuming  power  of  New  York  City  in 

1913- 

THE  GLOBE  offers  one  hundred  cents  worth  of 
advertising  value  for  every  dollar  put  into  its  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  It  offers  a  definite  amount  of  proven 
average  daily  circulation  for  a  definite  amount  of 
money. 

THE  GLOBE  stands  for  the  use  of  the  inch  rule 
and  the  acid  test  upon  all  its  statements  as  to  its  cir¬ 
culation,  its  rates  and  its  real  worth  as  a  business¬ 
building  and  sales-producing  medium  for  meritorious 
merchandise. 


During  nine  months,  February  i,  1912  to  October 
31,  1912,  inclusive,  THE  GLOBE  proves  a  Total  Av¬ 
erage  Daily  Net  Paid  Circulation  of  132,991. 


During  the  year  ended  November  30,  1912  THE 
GLOBE  proves  an  Average  Daily  Net  Paid  Circula¬ 
tion  of  129,325. 


Manufacturers  who  advertise  in  New  York  City, 
when  planning  1913  campaigns,  should  bear  this  in 
mind:  THE  GLOBE  is  the  only  evening  newspaper 
in  New  York  City  which  submits  to  audits  by  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  the  Association  of  American  Advertisers 
and  The  Data  Company.  THE  GLOBE  is  the  only 
evening  Newspaper  (excepting  The  World)  which 
proves  a  net  paid  average  daily  circulation  for  a  year. 
THE  GLOBE  is  the  only  high-class  evening  news¬ 
paper  which  sells  its  advertising  space  on  a  com¬ 
modity  basis. 


Get  the  greatest  money’s  worth  that  advertisers 
can  buy  of  high-class  evening  circulation  in  New  York 
City  by  advertising  in  THE  GLOBE. 


@Iabr^ 
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I  /,  lyi^.  L  ni2d  CdLJx  x\jx<  x"  u  £>  J^xora.i2«xv.  / 

(some  nonsense  that  is  talked 

I  By  Thomas  E.  Dockrell. 


ine  exieiu  ana  manner  01  nis  travels,  ne  occasionally  tackles  some 
subjects  on  which  he  seems  so  ignorant  that  he  cannot  tell  their  head 
ifrom  their  tail.  Mike  is  endeavoring  to 
^ie  the  retail  hardware  man  tighter  to 
*Norvell-Shapleigh  and  to  persuade  him 
to  be  a  circulation  solicitor  for  The 
(limlet.  Listen  to  this : 

“When  The  Gimlet  has  on  its  circulation  list 
ithe  names  of  more  than  200,000  consumers,  it 
[will  be  a  powerful  factor  in  lighting  mail  order 
house  competition.  But  both  our  salesmen  and 
our  customers  must  realize  that  in  order  to  be 
[powerful  The  Gimlet  must  have  a  great  circu¬ 
lation  among  consumers.  As  matters  now 
stand,  there  is  twt  a  newspaper  or  magazine  in 
the  country  that  will  give  the  local  retail  mer¬ 
chant  a  square  deal,  because  they  are  all  out 
after  national  advertising,  and  they  are  full  of 
tlie  manufacturer-direct-to-the-consumer  idea 
in  buying.” 

Just  read  that  carefully,  “There  is 
not  a  newspaper  in  the  country  that  will 
give  the  local  retail  merchant  a  square 
deal.”  Such  ignorance  or  misstate- 


the  quality  store.  Now,  however,  comes 
evolution,  e.xtracting  personality  which 
is  different  from  standardized  merchan¬ 
dising. 

The  millions  and  millions  of  words 
which  have  been  written  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  merchandise  have  so  fatigued 
the  public  mind  with  mere  verbosity 
that  we,  practically,  can  no  longer  pro¬ 
duce  the  shock  of  difference  with  mere 
difference  of  literary  style  or  choice  or 
arrangement  of  words.  The  line  of 
least  resistance  to-day — in  order  to 
eliminate  waste  both  in  our  advertising 
and  selling  by  naturally  selecting  that 
market,  the  interests  of  which  are  most 
readily  served  by  what  we  have  to  offer, 
is  by  putting  thinking  behind  our  pres¬ 
entation  of  our  case.  We  do  not  want 
a  word-monger  who  can  write  columns 
of  dilettante  literature  about  the  points 
on  which  we  are  similar  to  our  competi¬ 
tors.  We  need  a  perception  and  a  sim¬ 
ple  logical  presentation  of  our  points  of 
difference  which  will  immediately  be 
recognized  by  our  customers. 

,  unless  I  wrote  at  length  and  used 
The  reason  graphics  to  illustrate  my  point,  to  make  this  subtle  Lut  tremendously 
effective  viewpoint  clear.  In  my  daily  work  I  see  the  immediate 
practical  tangible  results  from  its  application,  but  a  man  must  think 
the  matter  out  for  himself  in  order  to  thoroughly  realize  its  signifi¬ 
cance. 

I  have  practically  confined  myself  in  this  article  to  speaking  of 
the  retailer,  because  there  is  no  advertising  or  selling  problem  in 
manufacturing.  As  I  have  said  before,  a  manufacturer  is  only  a 
manufacturer  until  his  goods  are  ready  for  shipment.  Then  he  no 
longer  is  dealing  with  the  manufacturing  problem,  he  is  dealing  with 
the  retailing  problem,  because  if  he  sells  through  the  retailer  his  sales 
can  never  be  greater  than  the  aggregate  of  all  the  sales  of  all  his 
retailers.  Since  the  retailer  is  always  dominant  in  his  community, 
as  compared  with  the  manufacturer,  the  selling  problem  is  entirely  a 
retail  one  in  each  locality. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  for  the  manufacturer  to  take  an  I-am-holier- 
and-greater-than-thou  attitude  towards  the  retailer,  forgetting  that 
no  matter  how  big  he  might  be  in  the  town  where  he  manufactured, 
he  was  exactly  as  big  in  any  locality  as  the  sales  that  his  retail  outlet 
in  that  locality  produced  for  him. 

And  so,  Mr.  Mike  Kinney,  get  the  illusion  and  delusion  that  you 
are  suffering  from  out  of  your  head.  The  newspaper  is  vitally  in¬ 
terested  in  the  progress  of  its  local  retailer,  and  its  getting  more  so 
every  day.  The  local  newspaper  built  the  local  retailer,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  who  wants  to  get  maximum  results  in  any  locality  must  either 
co-operate  with  the  local  dealer,  or  compete  with  him,  and  if  the  local 
retailer  couldn’t  find  any  more  powerful  selling  force  in  his  locality 
than  the  local  newspaper,  what  selling  force  will  the  manufacturer 
use  to  compete  with  him?  When  a  teamster  starts  to  set  the  world 
right  he  ought  to  be  very  careful  about  his  statements. 


THOMAS  E.  DOCKRELL. 


isiness  progress.  The  moment  he  begins  to  hand  his  customers 
^er  for  solicitation  to  a  jobber  he  is  running  his  head  into  the  same 
one  wall  as  the  retail  merchant  who  built  up  a  trade-marked  article 
his  community. 

A  merchant  is  either  a  merchant  dominating  his  community  with 
is  ability  to  serve  them,  or  he  is  an  automatic  vending  machine — a 
lopkeeper — a  stockroom  clerk,  merely  supervising  the  arrangement 
f  goods  on  shelves  until  they  are  called  for.  The  trouble  with  most 
sailers  is  that  they  are  merely  shopkeepers,  they  are  no  longer 
)  rchants  as  they  use  to  be. 

J  Time  was  when  the  merchant  was  an  expert  on  the  goods  he 
Ijd.  His  customers  came  to  him  not  only  for  the  goods  themselves, 
I  for  his  expert  advice  on  their  adaptability  to  the  customer’s  needs. 
I  idually,  however,  with  the  growth  of  volume  of  business,  with  the 
^gation  of  departments  of  business  to  buyers,  this  function  of 
lert  advice  faded  into  the  background,  and  advertising  presumed 
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CONGRESS  REPORTERS. 


Correspondent*  Who  Will  Represent ' 
the  Leedins  Newspapers  end  Press 
Associations  During  the  Short  Ses¬ 
sion — York  (Pa.)  Dispatch  and 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal  Represented  for  the  First  Time. 

{Special  Correspondence.) 
Washington,  Dec.  o. — In  the  forth-  ; 
coming  issue  of  the  Congressional  Di¬ 
rectory  will  be  found  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  official  lists  of  the  news¬ 
papers  represented  in  Washington  and 
their  correspondents. 

With  assurance  that  an  $xtra  session 
of  Congress  is  to  be  called  soon  after 
the  inauguration  of  President-elect  Wil¬ 
son,  newspapers  not  heretofore  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  lists  will  have  representatives 
here,  and  in  addition,  a  number  of  the 
bureaus  have  found  it  necessary  to  en¬ 
large  their  staffs.  The  great  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  at  a  short  session  of 
Congress  and  the  elaborate  plans  that . 
are  always  prepared  for  an  inauguration  ; 
will  make  this  an  extremely  busy  session  j 
for  the  correspondents.  Many  of  the 
changes  affect  the  several  press  associ¬ 
ations,  and  some  of  the  big  New  York 
bureaus. 

USX  OF  CORRESPONDENTS. 

In  the  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press, 
Charles  T.  Thompson,  as  superintendent 
of  the  Washington  division,  succeeds 
Jackson  S.  Elliott,  who  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  Eastern  Division,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York.  The  Capi¬ 
tol  staff  of  that  organization  will  be  in 
charge  of  popular  Worth  C.  Harder, 
who  will  be  assisted  by  Thomas  F.  Daw¬ 
son.  Fred  A.  Emery,  W.  A.  Crawford, 
E.  R  Sartwell,  George  M.  Cook  and  Carl 

D.  Sheppard.  Manager  Perry  Arnold, 
of  the  United  Press,  has  the  task  of 
breaking  in  three  new  men  on  his  staff, 

E.  F.  Ackerman,  formerly  of  the  Omaha 
Daily  News  and  the  New  York  office  of 
the  U.  P.,  who  will  be  assigned  to  the 
White  House  work;  Lawrence  Todd, 
formerly  of  San  Francisco,  will  assist 
Bond  P.  Geddes  on  the  Senate  side  of 
the  Capitol,  while  the  House  will  be 
taken  care  of  by  W.  F.  Forrest,  who  has 
been  transferred  from  the  Milwaukee 
bureau.  S.  T.  Early,  who  for  a  short 
while  was  in  charge  of  the  Philadelphia 
office  of  the  United  Press,  returns  to 
the  Washington  bureau,  and  will  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  Mr  Forrest  in  the  House 
work.  Mr.  (ieddes’  transfer  to  the 
Senate  side  indicates  that  he  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  Capitol  staff.  The  only 
change  noted  in  the  National  News  As¬ 
sociation,  under  the  direction  of  Percy 
Thomas,  is  the  addition  of  Daniel  Rus¬ 
sell,  who  comes  here  from  New  York. 

NEW  BUREAU  CHIEFS. 

Three  New  York  newspaper  bureaus 
are  headed  by  new  men,  though  only 
one  of  them  is  new  to  the  Washington! 
work.  The  New  York  Times  and  Phila- 1 
delphia  Ledger  bureaus  are  in  charge  j 
of  Ri -hard  V.  Oulahan,  who  formerly  | 
was  chief  of  the  New  York  Sun  staff  i 
here.  Mr.  Oulahan  succeeds  Charles  j 
Willis  Thompson,  who  returns  to  New] 
York.  John  P.  Gavit,  who  was  at  j 
Albany  ipr  the  Associated  Press,  and  i 
later  in  charge  of  the  Washington  and 
Chicago  offices  of  that  association,  be- ; 
comes  the  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  succeed-  j 
ing  Edward  B.  Clark,  who  continues  as  1 
the  chief  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  | 
and  St.  Louis  Times  bureaus.  Carl 
Downing,  w'ho  was  formerly  with  the  j 
New  York  Mail,  has  taken  charge  of  the ! 
New  York  Press  bureau,  and  will  also  ! 
look  after  the  New  England  field  for  the  | 
Boston  Journal,  both  papers  being  the  j 
property  of  Frank  A.  Munsey.  i 

Some  of  the  newspapers  appearing  | 
in  the  directory  for  the  first  time  are  the ; 
York  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  which  is  rep  re- j 
sented  by  Isaac  Gregg,  who  has  been  j 
identified  with  the  Washington  work  for ; 
many  years,  and  the  Wilmington  Even- ; 
ing  Journal,  which  will  be  looked  after ; 
by  Edward  H.  Causey,  who  makes  his  J 
debut  in  Washington  work.  From  Ma- j 
nila  coiiKs  Earl  Hamilton  Smith,  to ! 
represent  Cable-News- American.  Mr.  ^ 
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United  Sunday  Newspaper  Magazines 


NEW  YORK  WORLD 
BOSTON  GLOBE 
ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 
PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 
PITTSBURG  PRESS 
SHREVEPORT  TIMES 
NEW  ORLEANS  STATES 


DES  MOINES  REGISTER  &  LEADER 
SEAHLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER 
CHICAGO  INTER  OCEAN 
MILWAUKEE  FREE  PRESS 
DENVER  TIMES 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CALL 
INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 


This  advertisement  is  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  one  placed  by  us  in  the 
United  Sunday  Magazines,  which  we 
believe  to  be  an  excellent  medium  in 
our  plan  of  placing  our  goods  before 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
letting  them  know  how  advantageous 
and  how  easy  it  is  for  them  TO  MAKE 
GLOUCESTER  THEIR  FISH  MARKET  AND 
DAVIS  THEIR  FISHMAN. 

Frank  E.  Davis  Fish  Co. 


SALT  MACKEREL. 
CODFISH,  FRESH  LOBSTER 


FOR  your  own  table 


FAMITJKg  Who  are  fond  of  FISH  can  be 
supplied  I>IRECT  from  OLOI'CESTKIt,  MASS., 
by  the  FllANK  E.  D.4V18  FISH  COMPLY, 
with  newly  cauaht  KEEPABEE  OCEAN  FISH 
choicer  than  any  Inland  dealer  could  possibly 
fornlsh. 

We  sell  OJTLY  TOTHE  CONSUMER  DIKECT. 

KIOHT  TO  YOUB 
H^ME.  We  PREPAY  east  of  Kansas  bn  orders 
above  $3.00.  Our  fish  are  pure.,  appetlzlnc 
and  economical  and  we  want  YOU  "^to  try 

.1  MACKJBBEI,.  the  fat,  meaty.  Juicy 

fish  are  delicious  for  breakfast.  They  are 
ymir 'Sands*'*'*  brine  and  will  not  spoil  on 

— s'*  we  salt.lt,  is  white,  boneless 
It  makes  a  sub- 
Btantiai  meal;  a  fina  chaiiiTa  from  meat  at  a 
much  Tower  cost.  • 

f'RKfiUC  IsOBSTRB  is  the  best  thing  known 
Right  fresh  from  the  water.i^our 
lobsters  are  simply  boiled  and  naclcAd  in 
PARCHBOCNT-Ll^iD  CAK8.  The?  come  tS 
Jobster  you  can 
buy  and  the  meat  Is  as  crisp  and  na.tdrn.i  i# 
shell  yonmelf!““''''  “  “ 

dlJ?S?t  y*iJj^*^hoi‘,"*fatSlin’ilf‘’iSjoy'‘*'*l5S 
?r?e*d*o*?7n*V"ciM.* 

perfect  for  frylns; 
8HUMP  to  cream  on  toast.  CBABME.\T  for 
New^r^r  devilled.  SALMON  rea?v  tS Verlif 
SARDINES  of  an  kln^  XUNOT  fn..  ..Ts* 
SANDWICH  FILUNOS  and  e~e^  ao^  fhmi 
packed  here  or  abroad,  you -can  get  here 
keep  right  on  your  pantry  shelf  for  regular  or 

*^*ta  *®C*P*»  lor  preparins  all  our 

Our  lls’t  tells  how  each  kind  of  fish 
"**•  delivered  price 

SO  you  can  choose  just  what  you 
will  enjoy  most.  Send  the- 
coupon  for  It  now. 

Let  Gloucester  he  your 
Fisk  Market  and 
Davis  be  your 
Fishman. 


t  •  •• 


Smith  has  been  in  Manila  for  a  number ! 
of  years,  and  has  served  in  various  po-  j 
sitions  on  that  paper.  Walter  S.  Gard, ; 
in  addition  to  his  Houston  Post  and 
Fort  W'orth  Record  correspondence,  will  1 
have  the  Nashville  Banner.  For  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  George  T.  | 
Odell  will  be  the  representative.  Mr.  | 
Odell  will  also  continue  as  the  New 
York  Mail  correspondent.  Thomas  F.  | 
Logan,  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  1 
will  have  as  an  assistant  Frank  S.  Hin-  j 
richs.  Frederick  W.  Steckman,  who  is ' 
the  House  representative  of  the  Wash- ' 
ington  Post,  will  be  the  correspondent 
for  the  New  Orleans  States. 

The  London  Times,  one  of  the  few 
foreign  newspapers  to  maintain  a  bu-  i 
reau  here,  will  have  as  an  assistant  to 
Arthur  Willert.  their  accredited  repre¬ 
sentative,  David  Davies.  , 

Another  edition  of  the  directory  is  ; 
usually  issued  about  the  middl«  of  Janu¬ 
ary.  All  applications  for  representation 
in  the  newspaper  lists  of  the  directory 
have  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  Standing 
Committee  of  Washington  correspond- 1 
ents,  of  which  Charles  S.  .\lbert,  of  the 
New  York  World,  is  chairman,  and  John 
T.  Suter,  of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald, 
is  secretary.  About  ^  newspapers  are 
represented  in  the  lists,  and  the  corre¬ 
spondents  for  these  dailies  number 
nearly  200. 


Pablicity  Pays  Butler  Bros. 

A  Chicago  firm — Butler  Bros. — who 
do  business  exclusively  by  mail,  have 
225,000  customers  on  their  books,  ex- ; 
pend  $45,000  per  month  for  postage 
alone,  sold  last  year  over  $100,000,000 
worth  of  goods,  and  say  that  advertising ; 
is  solely  responsible  for  this  business,  I 
which  is  exclusively  their  own,  and ! 
which  they  control  by  persistently  keep-  : 
ing  the  merits  of  their  goods  and  meth- 1 
ods  before  their  customers.  This  is  only  j 
one  of  a  thousand  similar  instances  in  ; 
the  United  States.  Publicity  pays! 


Cincinnati  Price  Current  Sold. 

Charles  B.  Murray,  for  many  years 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current, 
announces  the  sale  of  that  publication  to 
the  Hay  and  Grain  Publishing  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  by  which*  company  it  will  bf 
hereafter  issued  in  that  city.  The  paper 
is  sixty-nine  years  old,  and  when  first 
established,  Cincinnati  was  the  most 
prominent  Western  market.  Its  remov¬ 
al  to  Chicago  will  enlarge  its  clientele 
and  increase  its  usefulness. 


The  Monitor’s  Anniversary  Number. 

The  fourth  anniversary  number  of  j 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  issued  last  week,  consisting  of 
ninety-six  pages,  contained  1,600  adver¬ 
tisements  drawn  from  widely  separated 
parts  of  the  United  States,  from  Canada, 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Moni-  j 
tor  has  made  remarkable  strides  for-  i 
ward  during  the  past  years,  not  only  in  j 
advertising,  but  in  circulation  and  in  i 
popularity.  John  K.  Allen,  manager  of ' 
the  advertising  department,  finds  it  much  ; 
easier  to  convince  advertisers  as  to  the! 
value  of  his  medium  than  formerly. 


be  J 

ist  be| 


j  The  Jonesburg  (Mo.)  Journal  build- 
'  ing  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  week. 


Wbut  Is  a  Newspaper? 

{From  Cincinnati  Tribune.) 

A  newspaper,  if  anything,  must 
page  from  the  life  of  a  day.  It  must 
a  mirror  of  the  happenings  of  that  one] 
particular  day — not  the  day  before  or  the 
day  to  come.  And  like  life,  it  must  be 
made  up  of  many  things.  There  is  a 
little  sense,  and  a  little  nonsense,  a  smile 
and  a  sob,  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy,  a 
little  light  and  a  little  sunshine,  day, 
with  its  gorgeous  tintings,  then — night, 
with  its  darkness  forever.  The  form¬ 
ula  for  a  newspaper  does  not  cxisli 
It  is  the  creation  of  the  momenl| 
and  its  life  is  limited  to  the  seconds 
It  must  not  only  catch  the  spirit  of  itj 
time,  but  must  record  the  tickings  of  tli 
clock.  The  newspaper  is  to-day. 
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The  Best  Eleven  Months  in 
the  Boston  Clobe*s  History 

During  the  present  year,  the  Boston  Globe’s  growth,  both  as  a  newspaper  and  as  an 
advertising  medium,  has  exceeded  tliat  of  any  previous  year  in  its  history.  The  Globe’s 
total  business,  for  the  11  months  ending  November  30,  was  larger  than  that  of  any 
corresponding  11  months  since  its  establishment. 

The  cash  receipts  of  the  Boston  Globe  from  the  sale  of  papers,  for  the  1 1  months 
ending  November  30,  were  larger  than  those  of  any  similar  period  in  its  history. 

During  the  11  months  ending  November  30,  the  Globe  printed  more  lines  of  advertising 
than  ever  before  in  any  similar  period. 

The  following  totals  explain  themselves: 

The  total  advertising  in  the  four  Boston  newspapers  having  Daily  and  Sunday 
editions,  for  the  11  months  ending  November  30,  was: 

Boston  Globe  ....  7,776,268  Lines 

Showing  a  gain  of  260,253  lines  over  the  same  period  in  1911. 

Boston  Post .  6,289,901  Lines 

Boston  American .  5,718,370  Lines 

Boston  Heraid .  4,105,125  Lines 

The  above  totals  include  all  kinds  of  advertising,  from  that  of  the  big  department  store  to  the  smallest 
want  advt.  _ 

Total  Want  Advts.  for  II  Months  ending  November  30 

Boston  Globe  .  .  .  .  ,  .  470,608  Want  Advts. 

Showing  a  gain  of  7,362  want  advts.  over  the  same  period  in  1911. 

Second  Paper .  1 53,494  Want  Advts. 

Globe’s  Lead  .  .  .  .  31  7,11  4  Want  Advts. 

Want  advertisers  trace  results.  They  know  just  what  they  get  for  the  money  they  expend  in 
advertising.  In  Boston,  they  use  the  Globe. 


Automobile  Advertising 

During  the  11  months  ending  November  30,  the  Boston  Globe  printed  a  total  of  547,467  lines  of 
automobile  advertising.  Of  this  total,  333,442  lines  were  display  and  214,025  lines  were  printed  on  the 
classified  pages,  a  large  amount  of  it  being  displayed  and  paid  for  at  the  regular  automobile  display  rate. 
The.  second  paper,  during  the  11  months,  printed  375,090  lines.  Of  this  total,  339,850  lines  were 
display  and  35,240  lines  appeared  on  the  classified  page. 

More  Display  Advertising— More  Want  Advts.— More  Auto  Advts.— Larger  Cireulation  Receipts- The  Boston  Globe  Is  Growing. 
Circulated  in  the  homes  of  Boston  and  its  surrounding  territory,  among  people  who  answer  advts.  and  who  have  the  money  with  which  to 
respond  to  them,  the  Boston  Daily  and  Sunday  Globe  afford  one  of  the  best  advertising  mediums  in  the  world.  Liberal  advertising  in  the 
Boston  Globe  will  increase  your  sales  in  the  Boston  and  New  England  territory. 
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FOR  NEWSPAPER  MAKERS.  ADVERTISERS 
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I  New  York  Post  Office 

By  The  Eoiroa  and  Publishes  Co.,  13  to  81  Park  Row, 
New  York  City.  Telephone,  7446  Cortland.  Issued  every 
Saturday.  Subscription,  $L0o  per  year;  Foreign,  $2.U0. 


t  The  JouBNAi.isT,  Established  1884.  The  Eoitos  and  Pub¬ 
lishes,  1901.  Jasies  Weight  Bsown  Publisher.  Frank 
Lesov  Blanchard,  F^ditor.  George  P.  Leffler,  Business 
Manager. 

Chicago  Office:  113  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Geo.  B.  Hische,  Mgr. 

Advestisinc  Rates:  Display,  15  cents  per  agate  line.  25 
per  cent,  discount  on  yearly  contracts.  Classified,  1  cent  per 
prord. 
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New  York,  Saturday,  December  7,  1912 


j  WARS  A  DRAIN  ON  THE  NEWSPAPERS. 

No  group  of  business  men  are  such  earnest  ad¬ 
vocates  of  peace  among  all  nations  of  the  earth 
as  the  newspaper  publishers.  While  a  good  healthy 
war  means  increased  circulation,  it  also  means  ex¬ 
traordinary  expenditures  for  telegraph  and  cable 
tolls,  corresjiondents  and  photographers  in  the  field,  I 
and  extra  time  charges  at  the  home  office.  Few  ' 
newspaper  men  not  connected  with  the  business  | 
departments  of  metropolitan  newspapers  have  any 
Idea  as  to  the  amount  of  money  spent  by  any  one 
of  them  at  such  a  time.  The  New  York  W'orld 
paid  out  $187,(K)f»  in  covering  the  Spanish-.\merican 
War,  and  the  New  York  Journal  and  American 
fully  twice  that  amount. 

•  A  war  does  not  increase  the  revenues  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  except  from  circulations.  As  those  papers 
liaving  the  largest  sales  retail  for  one  cent,  of 
which  the  publishers  receive  only  four  or  five- 
tenths,  an  amount  that  does  not  cover  the  cost  of 
<he  white  paper  on  which  they  are  printed,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  more  copies  printed  and  sold  the 
greater  the  loss.  Moreover,  wdiile  circulations  ! 
sometimes  go  up  like  balloons  dunng  a  war,  tiiere 
is  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising  or  in  the  rates  charged.  In  fact,  it  often 
happens  that  general  advertisers  get  cold  feet  while 
the  disturbance  continues,  and  withdraw'  from  the 
publicity  field. 

Under  such  circumstances,  do  you  wonder  that 
jnewspaper  publishers  love  peace  and  hate  war 
with  all  their  hearts  and  pocketbooks? 

DISSIPATING  THE  FOG. 

The  teaching  of  journalism  is  still  in  the  experi-  1 
mental  stage,  although  great  progress  has  been  | 
made  during  the  last  five  years.  The  proper  classi- 
fwation  of  facts  concerning  any  profession,  and  es¬ 
pecially  if  that  profession  is  of  recent  origin,  takes 
considerable  time  and  research. 

No  standard  text  books  on  journalism  were  pub¬ 
lished  until  three  years  ago.  Several  thin  hand¬ 
books  on  reporting  and  on  the  reading  of  copy  had 
been  brought  out.  but  these  were  not  ambitious 
efforts  and  are  probably  now  out  of  print.  | 

When,  therefore,  schools  of  journalism  were  I 
founded,  the  instructors  were  obliged  to  prepare  i 
their  own  text  books,  based  on  their  own  experi-  | 
ence  and  observation,  in  the  form  of  lectures.  The  j 
principles  of  journalistic  practice  had  to  be  crystal-  j 
lized  by  a  forced  process  that  did  not  always  result  i 
satisfactorily.  It  was  not  until  considerable  time  | 
had  elapsed  in  actual  classroom  work  that  the  really  j 
valuable  fundamentals  underlying  the  whole  sub-  i 


ject  were  put  into  such  form  as  to  be  effectively 
available  for  teaching  purposes. 

It  is  a  long-recognized  fact  that  it  is  one  thing 
to  possess  knowledge  of  a  subject  and  quite  another 
to  be  able  to  impart  it  to  others.  Obviously,  not 
only  must  the  instructor  possess  teaching  ability, 
but  the  information  which  he  imparts  must  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  such  form  that  it  may  be  readily  assimi¬ 
lated  by  the  students.  Given  the  right  kind  of 
material,  the  correct  method  of  presentation,  and  a 
capable,  sympathetic  instructor,  and  you  have  a 
combination  that  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be 
desired. 

The  conference  of  the  teachers  of  journalism  held 
in  Chicago  last  week  did  much  toward  clearing  away 
the  fog  surrounding  some  of  the  problems  they  have 
encountered  in  the  classroom  and  study.  These  ear¬ 
nest  pioneers  in  the  new  work  compared  experiences 
and  exchanged  views,  and  through  their  efforts 
standards  will  eventually  be  established  for  the 
guidance  of  all  schools  and  colleges  in  which  in¬ 
struction  in  newspaper  work  is  given. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

In  an  editorial  announcing  the  suspension  of  the 
morning  edition  of  the  Chicago  World,  published  in 
that  newspaper  recently,  the  writer  says : 

The  morning  newspaper  is  fundamentally  wrong  as  a 
business  proposition.  It  can’t  be  a  money  maker,  it’s  a  money 
consumer,  simply  liecause  not  enough  men  and  their  wives 
have  time  to  read  the  morning  newspaper.  Every  morning 
newspaper  in  Chicago,  excepting  one,  is  “kept”  by  some 
“friendly”  interest. 

The  laboring  man  and  his  wife  have  their  leisure  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  and  read  their  newspaper  then.  Evening  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States,  in  every  city,  are  successful 
business  institutions.  Morning  newspapers,  with  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions,  are  tremendous  business  failures. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  when  a  man  fails  to 
succeed  he  is  apt  to  rail  at  the  business  in  which  he 
was  engaged  and  say  that  it  is  no  good?  The  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  is  not  “fundamentally  wrong”  as  a 
business  proposition.  There  are  hundreds  of  them 
that  are  making  big  money  and  have  a  wide  influ¬ 
ence.  Do  you  suppose  Adolph  S.  Ochs  could  be 
induced  to  change  the  New  York  Times  from  a 
morning  to  an  evening  paper? 

The  students  of  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Columbia  have  listened  to  no  better  advice 
than  that  imparted  by  Edward  P.  Mitchell,  editor 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  in  his  address  last  Monday, 
excerpts  from  which  appear  el-sewhere  in  this  issue 
of  The  Editor  and  Publisher.  Mr.  Mitchell 
showed  that  no  one  need  be  frightened  from  taking 
up  journalism  because  he  does  not  possess  indi¬ 
viduality.  originality  or  humor.  Those  qualities  may 
he  valuable  aids  to  success,  but  they  are  not  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  newspaper  career.  Few  men  in  American 
journalism  possess  such  expert  editorial  ability  as 
Mr.  Mitchell. 

“We  should  be  thankful  for  the  spiritual  awaken¬ 
ing  of  the  .American  press.”  said  the  Rev.  John 
Compton  Ball,  pastor  of  the  Metropolitan  Baptist 
Church  of  Washington  city,  in  his  sermon  last  Sun¬ 
day  on  “National  and  Individual  Reason  for  Grati¬ 
tude  to  God.”  “Never  before  in  the  history  of  this 
country  have  the  newspapers  devoted  so  much  space 
to  religious  news,”  continued  the  pastor.  “The 
press  is  doing  a  grand  work  and  the  people  should 
thank  God  for  what  the  newspapers  have  done  and 
what  they  can  do.” 

LIGHTNING  MAY  YET  STRIKE  HIM. 

Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  29,  1912. 
TifE  Editor  and  Publisher: 

Noticed  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Editor  and 
Publisher  a  news  item  stating  that  I  have  been 
appointed  assistant  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Ex¬ 
aminer.  J. 

Kindly  favor  me  by  correcting  this  error.  When 
A.  H.  Messing  left  this  paper  some  months  ago  for 
a  trip  around  the  world  I  was  asked  to  take  up  his 
work  in  combination  with  my  own,  and  while  it 
is  most  gratifying  to  receive  so  many  expressions 
of  kind  wishes  from  newspaper  and  advertising 
friends  in  the  various  sections  of  the  country,  the 
appointment  mentioned  has  not  been  made,  to  my 
knowledge.  E.  C.  Bode. 


FRANK  AUSTIN  CARLE’S  CAREER. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Nov.  30,  1912. 
The  Editor  and  Publisher: 

Frank  .Austin  Carle,  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
one  of  the  really  great  editorial  writers  of  the  West, 
has  left  on  a  tour  of  the  world.  Much  more  than 
would  seem  a  man’s  rightful  share  of  affliction  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  this  brilliant  man.  One  after 
another,  his  wife  and  three  children,  all  daughters, 
were  removed  by  death.  The  last  to  go  was  Kath¬ 
erine,  the  eldest  daughter,  who  was  prominent  as  a 
settlement  worker  in  Minneapolis  and  had  been  her 
father’s  constant  companion  for  years. 

Two  months  ago  the  widowed  mother  of  Mr. 
Carle  died,  leaving  him  alone  in  the  world — alone 
except  for  friends — some  lifelong,  who  could  no 
more  fail  him  than  he  could  fail  them.  Last  sum¬ 
mer,  while  horseback  riding,  Mr.  Carle  was  thrown 
and  sustained  serious  injury  to  his  head.  Much 
suffering,  though,  happily,  no  mental  impairment 
resulted.  The  year’s  change  of  scene  and  relaxation 
on  which  he  has  planned  is  likely  to  restore  him  to 
sound  health. 

Mr.  Carle  was  born  at  Spencerport,  N.  Y.,  just 
west  of  Rochester.  In  childhood  he  removed  with 
his  parents  to  East  Troy,  Wis.  After  studying  two 
years  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  he  went  to 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  as  associate  editor  of  the  News 
letter,  a  Sunday  morning  paper  edited  by  the  late 
Charles  S.  Collins,  for  many  years  previously  editor 
of  the  Troy  Times.  In  about  a  year  Mr.  Carle 
returned  to  the  West  and  completed  his  education 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  His  studies  in  col¬ 
lege  were  shaped  solely  with  a  view  to  journalism. 

After  service  with  the  Indianapolis  Sun,  Mr.  Carle 
came  to  St.  Paul  as  night  editor  of  the  Pioneer 
Press  and  was  soon  made  managing  editor.  It  was 
due  to  his  thoughtful,  energetic  efforts,  backed  by 
the  editor-in-chief,  the  late  Joseph  A.  Wheelock, 
that  the  Pioneer  Press  was  made  the  first  so-called 
“metropolitan”  newspaper  of  the  Northwest. 

After  eleven  years’  office  service  with  the  Pioneer 
Press  he  went  to  Washington,  where  he  represented 
the  same  paper  in  the  press  gallery  of  Congress. 
Then  Mr.  Carle  became  managing  editor  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  and  held  the  position  five  years. 
He  afterward  removed  to  New  York,  where  for 
some  two  years  he  had  charge  of  the  editorial  page 
of  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  now  the  Globe.  His 
health  becoming  impaired,  he  went  abroad  and  on 
his  return  became  and  still  remains  editorial  writer 
of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

His  work  has  ever  been  noted  for  strength,  in¬ 
dependence,  literal  fearlessness  and  an  unequaled 
gift  for  thrusting  straight  at  the  heart  of  things. 

John  Talman. 


PRAISE  FOR  THE  DOCKRELL  ARTICLES. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Dec.  3,  1912. 
The  Editor  and  Publisher: 

I  have  been  reading  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
the  articles  by  Thomas  E.  Dockrell,  now  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Editor  and  Publisher.  The  last  in¬ 
stalment,  which  dealt  with  quality  in  circulation,  is 
one  of  the  best  articles  I  have  ever  read  of  the  kind. 
This  article  should  be  read  by  every  user  of  printer’s 
ink  in  the  United  States.  Let  the  good  work  go  on. 

Will  T.  Cresmer. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  GAME. 

By  a  Cub. 

It’s  a  wonderful  game,  fresh  excitement  each  day. 

Not  a  moment  that’s  not  full  of  strife. 

And  that’s  the  main  reason  that  I’d  like  to  stay 
In  the  newspaper  game  all  my  life. 

One  day  you’re  scooped  and  tlie  next  day  you  win. 
The  day’s  work  is  judged  by  itself. 

Yesterday’s  scoop  doesn’t  help  you  to-day; 

It’s  work  till  you’re  laid  on  the  shelf. 

No  praise  for  your  good  work,  and  hell  whfen  you  fail, 
Scoff  uickels  to  eat  half  the  time. 

No  time  off  for  pleasure,  no  chance  to  grow  stale. 

But  sUll,  it’s  the  business  for  mine. 

They  say  that  the  life  is  a  terrible  thing 
When  a  man  has  grown  gray  in  tlie  game. 

But  I’m  only  a  kid,  I  have  years  more  to  live. 

So  1  guess  that  I’ll  stick  just  the  same.  , 


t)ECEMBER  7,  1912. 


tHE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 


PERSONALS. 


Senator  George  S.  Oliver,  proprietor 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph, 
now  occupies  the  seat  of  the  laite  Sena¬ 
tor  Heyburn  in  the  front  row  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  Senate.  As 
Senator  Penrose  is  also  in  the  front 
row  the  unusual  sight  is  presented  of 
two  Senators  from  the  same  State  oc¬ 
cupying  desks  in  the  most  coveted  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Upper  House. 


IN  NEW  YORK  TOWN. 

George  S.  Kaufman,  randum  contrib. 
to  F.  P.  A.’s  colyum  in  the  Evening 


Mail,  will  start  his  own  “Minaret  of 
Mirth”  in  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Times  on  Dec.  29. 


WASHINGTON  PERSONALS. 

Howard  Acton,  formerly  of  the  Cin- ! 
cinati  Times-Star,  is  now  with  the  Cin- 1 
cinnati  Inquirer  bureau.  i 


William  A.  Hume  is  now  doing  ship 
news  for  the  Evening  Mail. 


!•'.  I.  Fealy,  of  the  United  Press  As-  \ 
sociation,  has  gone  to  Philadelphia  to  i 
assume  charge  of  the  oftke  there.  j 


Talcott  Williams  delivered,  at  Yale 
University  on  Tuesday,  tUe  hrst  of  the 
two  lectures  on  journalism  yearly  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Bromley  endowment,  his 
subject  being  “Journalism  and  the 
State.” 


H.  B.  Cosgrove,  who  has  been  with  the 
Tribune  for  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
the  greater  part  in  the  Wall  Street  office, 
has  resigned  to  go  into  business  for  him¬ 
self.  He  was  presented  with  a  gold  in¬ 
itialed  fob  as  a  token  of  affection  from 
the  old-time  members  of  the  staff. 


Clark  Howell,  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  was  a  speaker  at  the  an¬ 
nual  dinner  of  the  Canadian  Society  of 
New  York  last  Saturday  night. 


Barton  W.  Currie,  of  the  World,  has 
started  a  series  of  Nevada  tales  in  Ad¬ 
venture  under  the  title  of  ‘“Sam  Smilax 
Stories.” 


Franklin  Potts  Glass,  editor  01  the 
Birmingham  News,  is  being  Urged  by 
his  friends  for  appointment  in  Presi¬ 
dent-elect  Wilson’s  Cabinet. 


Lyne  S.  Metcalf,  the  new  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Press,  was  formerly  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


James  A.  Macdonald,  editor-in-chiel 
of  the  Toronto  Globe,  was  a  visitor  in 
New  York  this  week  where  he  spoke  at 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Canadian  So¬ 
ciety. 


Thomas  McVeigh,  formerly  assistant 
Sunday  editor  of  the  World,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Evening  World. 


A.  R.  Fenwick,  the  new  managing  ! 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Call,  and  j 
who  came  to  that  paper  from  the  Seattle  I 
Post-Intelligencer,  began  his  newspaper  | 
career  as  a  copy  reader  on  the  St.  j 
John  (N.  B.)  Telegraph.  ! 


Mark  Roth,  of  the  Globe,  recently  cele¬ 
brated  twenty  years  of  service  with  the 
paper,  having  started  as  an  office  boy 
when  but  twelve  years  of  age. 


Jerome  Beatty,  formerly  of  the  Globe, 
has  joined  the  Sunday  Magazine  .Section 
staff  of  the  World  as  a  special  writer. 


William  E.  Underwood,  editor  and  I 
owner  of  Assurance  and  the  Insurance  ; 
Critic,  has  become  editor  of  the  insur-  j 
ance  department  of  the  reorganized  In¬ 
dependent  under  Hamilton  Holt.  Mr. 
Underwood  enters  upon  his  new  duties 
with  full  knowledge  of  his  subject 
gained  by  field  experience.  1 


Ryan  Walker,  cartoonist-champion  of  ! 
the  proletariat,  delivered  an  unusually  I 
interesting  lecture,  illustrated  by  his  owni 
sketches  and  entitled  “Henry  Dubb,  a  j 
Typical  Easy  Mark,”  before  a  large  I 
audience  at  Brooklyn  last  Sunday.  | 


Lawrence  Binyon,  art  critic  for  the 
Saturday  Review  of  London,  lectured  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
Wednesday  evening  on  "The  Classic 
Period  of  Japanese  Art.” 


C.  D.  Haggerty,  a  traveling  inspector 
of  the  Associated  Press  for  the  past 
year,  has  been  appointed  city  editor  of 
the  Chicago  office. 


Max  H.  Behr  has  been  appointed  edi¬ 
tor  of  Golf,  the  monthly  New  York 
publication  devoted  to  that  game. 


WEDDING  BELLS. 


Charles  Dillon,  head  of  the  department 
of  industrial  journalism  at  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  educational 
section  of  the  National  Press  Association. 


Herbert  O.  Crews  has  been  appo'nted 
cky  editor  of  the  Springfield  (111.) 
Evening  News. 


Charles  Edward  Jerningham  has  re¬ 
signed  the  editorship  of  Vanity  Fair, 
London,  which  he  took  up  only  a  few 
weeks  ago. 


^  Louis  Garthe,  chief  of  the  Baltimore 
American  bureau,  and  president  of  the 
famous  Gridiron  Club,  and  Mrs.  Garthe 
have  returned  from  a  pleasant  trip  to 
Cuba. 


R.  E.  Smith  in  a  New  Field.  { 

Russell  E.  Smith,  well  known  as  a 
scenario  writer  and  magazinist,  has  taken 
charge  of  the  scenario  department  of  the 
Magazine  Maker,  and  is  associated  with 
Herbert  C.  Hoagland,  of  Pathe  Freres. 
Mr.  Smith  was  formerly  with  the  United 
Press  Associations.  He  was  city  editor 
of  the  Fargo,  (N.  D.)  News,  and  was 
with  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman 
Review,  Minneapolis  Journal  and  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune,  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and 
other  Western  journals.  He  has  had 
wide  experience  in  newspaper  work,  and 
of  late  has  been  well  known  as  a  maga¬ 
zine  contributor  of  short  stories  and 


Mr.  Munsey  Contributed  Heavily. 

Frank  A.  Munsey  gave  $101,250  to 
the  Progressive  National  Committee, 
and  $10,000  to  the  State  Committee,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  statements  of  campaign 
contributions  filed  by  the  Progressive 
Party  at  .“Mbany  last  week.  Mr. 
Munsey  contributed  $118,000  to  Col. 
Roosevelt’s  cause  before  the  Republican 
nomination,  making  a  total  of  $229,250. 


Harold  Stevens,  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News,  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  as  permanent  secretary  of  the 
Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 


Herman  Walker,  for  many  years 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New¬ 
ark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times. 


rapidly  growing  southern  news¬ 
paper  property.  Record  of  annual 
profit  of  over  $7,700;  $35,000  cash 
necessary.  Proposition  F,  E. 


R.  C.  Hassrick,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  has  been  assigned  here  to  report 
the  Archibald  impeachment  trial  for  h's 


Newspaper  Broker 
277  Broadway,  New  York 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


H.  J.  Allen  has  assumed  charge  of  the  Advertisements  undtr  this  classification  will  cost 
Kansas  City  Star  bureau.  Ic.  per  IVord;  Display,  15c.  ter  Agate  Line. 


James  J.  Montague  has  succeeded 
Than  V.  Ranch  as  chief  of  the  New 
York  American  bureau. 


John  T.  Brown,  of  the  Scranton 
Times,  is  here  to  report  the  Archbald 
impeachment  trial  for  that  paper.  Mr. 
Brown  was  formerly  a  representative 
here  for  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette  before 
its  consolidation  with  the  Times. 


Wells  F.  Harvey,  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Evening  Press,  is  Washington  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Osaka  Mainichi  and  the 
Tokio  Nichi  Nichi.  These  are  Japan’s 
leading  newspapers.  The  Mainichi  of 
Osaka  has  a  circulation  of  350,000,  and 
recently  published  a  paper  which  was 
larger  than  any  of  our  large  da'lies  and 
all  of  the  type  was  set  by  hand. 


Helen  Maloy,  well-known  as  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Granger  (Wash.)  JsiVws 
which  she  comlucted  a  year  ago  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  was  married 
Saturday,  Nov.  23,  to  Daniel  Appleton 
Ward,  in  Missoula,  Montana. 


Harlan  E.  Babcock,  managing  editor 
of  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  (Gazette,  has 
written  several  popular  songs,  among 
which  “Yesterdays”  is  the  latest  success. 


Frank  R.  Lamb  has  been  added  to 
the  New  York  Tribune  staff  and  will  be 
assigned  to  the  departmental  work. 


The  rumor  that  William  Jennings 
Bryan  will  move  the  plant  of  The  Com¬ 
moner  to  Washington  during  the  Wilson 
administration  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  Peerless  Leader  has  taken  an  option 
on  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Woodward 
building,  one  of  the  newest  and  hand¬ 
somest  office  buildings  in  the  city  of 
Washington. 


John  B.  Day.  of  the  Denver  Post 
editorial  staff,  and  Miss  Frances  May 
Brown,  were  married  in  that  city  on 
Nov.  28. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Chicago — New  York — Philadel- 
THE  BLACK  phia,  for  20  years  the  coal 
DIAMOND  trades’  leading  journal.  Write 
for  rates. 


Otis  H.  Lindsay,  managing  editor  of 
the  Kingston  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Leader  and 
Sunday  Argus,  and  Miss  Grace  E. 
Forsyth,  of  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  were 
married  in  the  latter  town  on  Nov.  21. 
Mr.  Lindsay  was  formerly  city  editor  of 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  and  has 
been  connected  with  a  number  of  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York  State. 


LINOTYPE  MACHINES 

All  models,  bought  and  sold.  Complete  line  o 
Printers’  machinery  and  supplies  on  hand  f«i 
immediate  shipment. 

RICH  &  McLEAN. 

61  Cliff  St,  New  York. 


Miss  Edna  B.  Hatch  was  married  a 
week  ago  Saturday  to  Chauncey  Rath- 
bun,  assistant  managing  editor  of  the  ] 
Seattle  Times. 


FOR  SALE 


UUlSiU  l!i>UU  U  bUU| 

Trained  on  reportorial  staffs  of  country  and 
metropolitan  papers,  wants  to  connect  with 
either  a  daily,  weekly^  or  trade  paper.  Address 
"COPY,"  care  The  Editoe  and  Publishbb. _ 


EDITORIAL. 

Managing  editor,  editorial  writer,  specially 
strong  on  short  paragraphs,  with  experience  in 
three  State  capitals  on  legislative  work  and 
Congressional  work  in  Washington.  Strong 
on  political  history  and  movements  and  public 
men.  Address  ‘‘M.-14,’’  care  The  Editob  and 
Publisher. 


Pulitzer  School  Professor  Married. 

Robert  E.  MacAlarney,  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism 
at  Columbia  University,  and  Miss  Flor¬ 
ence  Thedford,  daughter  of  George  W 
Thedford,  a  wealthy  coal  merchant, 
were  married  on  March  25,  1912,  at  St. 
Mary’s  Protestant  Episcopal  Ch.irch  in 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.  This  is  a  piece  of 
news  which  escaped  the  budding  report¬ 
ers  in  Prof.  MacAlarney’s  class. 


DAILY  NEWS 

Reports  for  evening  papers,  advance  news,  ma<l 
service,  special  and  Chicago  news.  YARD> 
NEWS  BUREAU,  l«7  W.  Washington  St.,  Ch- 
cago.  III. 


B.  B.  Howard,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe  and  now  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  on  the  St.  I^uis  Repubbe- 
an,  and  Mrs.  Anna  P.  Holmes  were 
married  last  week  at  Joplin. 


NEWSPAPER  MAN, 

Now  employed,  has  good  record  in  small  city 
and  metropolitan  field,  wishes  to  connect  with 
small  city  daily,  afternoon  paper,  not  too  near 
New  \ork,  preferred;  as  city  editor  or  editor. 
“A.  M.  E..**  care  The  Editoe  and  Publishbe. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER, 

With  wide  experience,  seeks  connection  with 
an  Eastern  paper;  expert  organizer  and  sys- 
tematizer;  knows  advertising  and  circulation: 
tamiliar  with  the  most  modern  mechanical 
equipment  for  newspapers.  Moderate  remu¬ 
neration.  Unly  those  offering  a  Mrmanent 
position  need  answer.  Address  “EXECUTIVE 
ABILITY,’’  care  The  Editor  and  Publishbe. 


I  GAN  GET  BUSINESS 

By  making  friends  with  men,  by  writing  their 
copy  for  them,  by  correspondence,  and  by 
other  methods  unknown  to  the  average  adver¬ 
tising  solicitor;  town  25,000  to  76,00<L  daily 
or  weekly;  highest  references.  “AD.  SOLIC¬ 
ITOR,  “caieTHEEpiTORANnPuBUSHEt^^ 


WANT  THIS  MAN? 

Young  man,  who  has  made  an  enviable  rec¬ 
ord  as  business  and  advertising  manager,  de¬ 
sires  change  on  account  climatic  conditions; 
city  25,000  to  75,000;  producer  who  knows  sys¬ 
tems  and  efficiency,  and  is  capable  of  getting 
the  most  out  of  men  and  equipment.  Any  pu^ 
Usher  needing  such  a  man  will  find  it  to  bis 
advantage  to  communicate  with  “EFFI¬ 
CIENCY,”  care  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR. 

Young,  absolutely  first-class  man  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  desires  change;  fully  able  to  direct  suc¬ 
cessfully  every  department  of  publication;  best 
.eferences;  now  in  charge  of  prominent  after¬ 
noon  paper.  Address  “P.  M.  G.,”  care  The 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHER: 


My  experience  covers  all  branches  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  includes  6  years  of  active  man¬ 
agement  of  successful  daily  with  80,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Are  you  looking  for  the  right  man? 
1  am  looking  for  th  opportunity.  Address 
“.\LERT,’’  care  Thb  Editqr  and  Publishbe. 


HELP  WANTED 


BUSINESS  MANAGER. 

I  am  in  need  of  a  young  man  who  has  the 
ability  to  get  business.  I  mean  by  that  an 
alert  fellow  who  can  quote  prices,  solicit  ad¬ 
vertising  and  job  work.  In  a  word,  a  man 
who  can  get  business  the  same  as  I  would  do 
if  outside  all  the  time.  1  am  willing  to  pay 
a  small  salary  and  commission.  Can  you  get 
me  in  touch  with  a  young  fellow  of  this  de¬ 
scription?  Address  “CHESTER,"  care  The 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


ILLUSTRATING  AND 
CARTOONING 

neatly  done.  Submit  your  proposition  and  1 
will  gladly  furnish  prices.  J.  N.  DELISLL 
fil7  Charles  St..  St.  Paul.  Mjnii. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


NOW  IS  A  GOOD  TIME 

to  buy  a  publishing  buBineM.  SeverEl  gtNXl 
chances  avaiUble.  HARRIS-DIBBLE  COM¬ 
PANY.  71  Wett  SSd  St..  New  York. 


FOR  SALE. 

S-DECK  PRESS.  Prints  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14. 
16,  18,  20,  24  pages.  Overhauled  and  rebuilt. 
Will  sell  at  very  low  price. 

4  DECK  PRESS.  Prints  4.  6,  8.  10,  12,  14, 
16,  20,  24,  28,  82  pages.  Will  be  overhauled 
and  rebuilt. 

ONE  FLAT  BED  PERFECTING  PRESS. 
Prints  4.  6,  8  pages.  Will  be  overhauled  and 
rebuilt. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO., 
Chicago,  III 


Web  Press  (to  print  2  to  82  liages) ;  Stereo¬ 
typing  Plant  (furnace,  boxes,  etc.) ;  Linotypes 
(flo.  5  preferred);  Stones;  Chases;  Furniture; 
Tyiie.  Condition  must  be  AL  Addreta 
‘‘I’L.XNT,”  care  of  The  Editor  and  Publish-  . 
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THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER, 


TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN 
JOURNALISM. 


iAddrest  of  Dr.  Talcott  IVilliams,  Director  of 

the  Fulitxer  School  of  Journalism  Before 
the  Conference  of  the  Teachers  of 
Journalism  at  Chicago,  Nof.  Sti.) 

Journalism  is  applied  literature,  just 
as  advertising  is  applied  journalism. 
The  task  in  journalism,  considered 
either  as  an  art  or  as  a  calling,  is  there¬ 
fore  one  of  preparation  for  the  work  of 
expression  rather  than  of  training  in  the 
art  of  expression  itself.  Neither  will 
preparation  do  good  unless  there  exist 
aptitude,  but  the  aptitude  will  produce 
empty  results  unless  there  be  prepara¬ 
tion. 

Training  in  writing  for  journalism, 
however,  must  look  to  the  conditions 
under  which  the  journalist  is  lead  to 
write.  The  man  of  letters  writes  be¬ 
cause  his  subject  interests  him.  On  this 
subject  he  may  be  essayist,  historian  or 
an  inspired  prophet  of  any  one  of  the 
various  dispensations  of  prophesy  with 
a  message.  The  journalist  writes,  not 
because  the  subject  interests  him,  but 
because  it  interests  the  public.  His  sub¬ 
jects  are  selected  by  the  turning  wheels 
of  events.  The  only  writing  which  can 
either  train  or  prepare  him  for  his  work 
is  writing  done  with  reference  to  either 
occurrence  or  opinion.  No  journalist 
writes  until  something  has  happened  or 
something  is  being  thought  by  the  pub¬ 
lic.  He  knows  no  moot  questions. 
Nothing  interests  him  except  what  has 
actually  happened.  Like  a  court,  his 
machinery  does  not  move  save  for  an 
actual  issue.  When  he  approaches  his 


Reach  the  Hornet  of  the 
Fennert,  Ranchmen  and 
Fruit  Growers  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Reigion. 

By  using 

THE  DENVER 
WEEKLY  POST 

106,000  circnlatton  wetkly 
proved. 

EVERY  NATIONAL  Advertiser 
needs  it. 

Mail  Order  advertisers  find  it  the 
best  paying  Weekly  in  the  country. 
In  very  many  cases  the  Denver 
Weekly  Post  is  the  only  paper  these 
(•eople  read.  It  gives  the  News  of 
the  week,  .Market  reports  and  Live 
Stuck  and  Grain  prices.  Woman’s 
page.  Farm  page,  and  Sporting  page 
—a  paper  to  interest  all  the  family. 

Circulation  divided  by  States  as 
follows: 


Arizona  .  1,280 

Arkansas  .  628 

California  .  1,480 

Colorado  .  20,715 

Idaho  .  5,105 

ZUlnols  .  3,560 

Indiana  .  1,785 

Iowa  .  3,720 

Wastara  Kansas  .  8,415 

■Ussonrl  .  4,435 

Montana  .  2,495 

Wastam  BrabraUka  .  13,565 

Vavada  .  398 

Ifaw  Maxlco  .  3,763 

Ohio  .  1,698 

Oklahoma  .  6,965 

Oragon  .  1,M5 

South  Dakota  .  2,096 

fTaxas  .  6,350 

Utah  .  5,705 

Washington  .  1,750 

Wyoming  .  4,^7 

Scattaring  .  6,530 


Total  Snhscrlbars . 108 A30 


These  homes  are  of  well-to-do 
people,  some  situated  in  villages, 
others  on  farms,  ranches  and  or¬ 
chard  tracts.  A  trial  will  demon¬ 
strate  its  great  merit. 

Kata  20  cants  par  llna  Hat. 

After  Jan.  1st,  1913,  the  rate 
will  be  25  cents  per  line,  but  an 
order  placed  before  Jan.  1st  may 
be  made  to  cover  space  for  a  full 
year  at  the  20  cent  rate. 

Classlfiad  rata  3  cents  per  word 
Forms  Close  on  Saturday  in  Denver. 

DENVER  WEEKLY  POST 

Cone,  Xioransen  S  Woodman 

I'ublishers’  Representatives 
Mailers  Bldg.  Brunswick  Bldg. 

Chicago  New  York 


writing  from  this  standpoint  under  the 
direct  stimulus  of  things  done  or  things 
thought,  his  training  will  be  artificial 
and  his  writing  will  be  empty,  unless 
he  has  learned  the  conditions  and  in¬ 
formation  needed  for  that  particular  oc- 
■  currence. 

i  For  myself  I  found,  in  the  dreary 
hours  at  start  when  I  waited  on  space 
for  a  chance  to  do  something,  that  on 
my  first  assignment  of  note  which  came 
because  of  the  death  of  John  C.  Heenan 
when  I  was  sent  out  to  see  the  leading 
bruiser  of  New  York,  at  the  time 
‘  Harry  Hill,  who  had  trained  Heenan 
for  the  fight,  that  such  training  as  I 
had  had  in  college  in  writing  was  of 
very  little  use  or  none  to  me,  but  that 
an  early  habit  of  omnivorous  reading 
which  had  lead  me  to  go  through  two 
chunky  volumes  on  the  prize  ring  and  to 
read  the  magazine  articles  on  the  Hee- 
nan-Sayers  fight,  was  of  very  practical 
value.  .\s  I  look  over  my  work  as  a 
reporter  and  watch  the  work  of  other 
men.  as  I  have  for  so  many  years,  1  see 
at  once  that  the  concrete  information 
and  training  which  they  received  was 
of  more  value  to  me  and  of  more  value 
to  them  than  mere  dexterity  in  the  use 
of  English. 

For  myself,  and  1  think  for  all  jour¬ 
nalists,  the  capacity  to  do  the  given  job 
that  is  wanted  rests  on  what  one  knows 
and  is  able  to  feel  and  the  shock  and 
stimulus  of  the  event  or  issue  which 
seems  to  awake  all  dormant  and  forgot¬ 
ten  knowledge  as  if  it  were  a  trumpet. 

It  is  out  of  this  double  chain  of  fac¬ 
tors,  one  the  reservoir  of  information 
and  experience  and  the  other  the  elec- 
j  trie  touch  of  the  actual  just  as  it  hap¬ 
pened  and  must  immediately  be  either 
described  or  commented  upon,  that  the 
I  good  newspaper  article  comes.  My  en- 
:  tire  experience,  my  observation  for  many 
years  in  my  contact  with  men  who  have 
been  trained  in  various  courses  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  have  therefore  convinced  me, 
first,  that  a  course  in  journalism 
primarily  requires  that  a  man  as  far  as 
!  possible  shall  be  acquainted  with  those 
fields  of  knowledge  which  he  will  mevt 
in  the  process  and  progress  of  society; 
and  second,  that  his  training  in  writ- 
;  ing  shall  be  based,  not  on  the  artificial, 

I  but  on  the  actual ;  not  on  what  might 
have  happened,  hut  on  what  did 
;  happen. 

It  is  the  experience  of  every  journal¬ 
ist  that  he  generally  writes  very  badly 
an  obituary  of  a  man  in  whom  he  was 
j  personally  very  much  interested,  that  a 
clergyman,  even  if  he  has  experience  in 
journalism,  writes  a  poor  report  of  an 
,  ecclesiastical  meeting,  and  that  the 
!  laborious  attempt  to  get  one  expert  or 
another  to  report  events  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  better  able  to  do  the  work 
than  another  usually  fails,  not  because 
the  man  does  not  know  enough,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  has  not  grown  into  the  habit 
of  seeing  events  apart.  The  editor  of  a 
scientific  journal  of  the  first  importance, 
but  general  and  not  special  in  its  appeal, 
said  to  me  once,  that  he  had  learned 
that  a  journalist  who  knew  nothing 
about  science  made  a  better  summary  of 
the  succession  of  papers  at  a  meeting 
than  the  scientific  man  who  knew  noth¬ 
ing  al)out  journalism.  Mere  knowledge 
therefore,  like  mere  writing,  is  an  equip¬ 
ment  of  as  little  value  to  a  journalist 
as  one-half  of  a  pair  of  scissors  is  to  the 
tailor  who  is  trying  to  cut  out  a  suit  of 
clothes.  In  the  training  of  the  journal- 
!  ist.  the  knowledge  which  has  been  ac¬ 
quired  must  be  ripened,  made  available, 
and  tlje  man  himself  must  be  turned 
into  an  expert,  sensitive,  expressive, 
responsive  writing  machine  by  contact 
with  news,  real  news,  described  and 
written  under  close  scrutiny  so  as  to 
be  able  both  to  know  and  to  feel  events 
as  they  come. 

The  very  conditions  of  a  journalist’s 
work  render  it  impracticable  for  him  to 
get  accurate  training  in  the  conditions 
of  a  newspaper  office,  .\fter  a  thing  is 
printed,  circulated  and  read,  criticism 
somehow  seems  distinctly  ex  post  facto. 
Nearly  all  criticism  in  a  newspaper  of¬ 
fice  has  to  be  of  this  character.  The  re¬ 
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write  has  made  some  difference.  The 
increased  time  for  the  preparation  for 
the  morning  newspaper  which  presses 
of  greater  capacity  have  brought  about 
might  have  done  something  if  it  were 
not  that  circulation  has  grown  faster 
than  presses.  The  practical  result  is 
that  a  man  learns  his  craft  by  practice 
rather  than  by  teaching  on  the  active 
field,  writes  on  minor  matters  until  he 
can  be  trusted  with  important  ones,  does 
these  from  the  standpoint  of  his  own 
experienced  intuition  and  professional 
skill  rather  than  from  any  schooling, 
and  like  the  chime  ringer,  has  to  learn 
to  play  the  chimes  with  his  public  listen¬ 
ing  and  hearing  all  his  mistakes. 

These  various  causes  bring  it  about, 
therefore,  that  the  training  of  the  jour¬ 
nalist  must,  in  the  first  place,  insist  upon 

{Continued  on  page  16.) 

OBITUARY  NOTES. 

Jamks  W.  Tooley,  for  many  years  a 
special  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  and  one  of  the  charter  members 
of  the  New  York  Press  Club,  died  of 
heart  disease  at  Philadelphia,  Nov.  29. 


E.  N.  Stevens/  eighty  years  old,  for 
forty-eight  years  editor  of  the  Paxton 
(111.)  Record,  and  formerly  publisher  of 
the  Watertown  (Wis.)  Chronicle  and  the 
Wabasha  (Minn.)  Herald,  died  at  Pa-x- 
ton  last  Tuesday. 


William  Luke,  eighty-three  years 
old,  found'CT  of  the  $20,060,000  West 
Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  at  Piedmont, 
and  its  first  president,  died  Nov.  24,  at 
Catonsville,  Md. 


JoH.N  Baker,  formerly  manager  and 
part  owner  of  the  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Her¬ 
ald,  and  for  the  last  forty  years  aii 
active  newspaper  man,  died  in  that  city, 
aged  si.xty-four  years,  on  Nov.  26. 


Carl  C.  Wiggin,  formerly  connected 
with  the  George  H.  Batten  Advertising 
Agency  and  later  assistant  advertising 
manager  for  the  John  Wanamaker  firm, 
died  on  Sunday  at  Jefferson,  N.  H., 
where  he  had  been  living  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  his  health. 


William  F.  Moneypenny,  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  London  Times  and 
former  assistant  editor  of  that  paper, 
died  in  London  last  Sunday  at  forty-six 
years  of  age.  He  was  at  one  time  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Johannesburg  Star  in  South 
.Africa. 


Wilson  Newspaper  Men  Wrecked. 

.■\  number  of  newspaper  men  and  their 
wives,  who  came  to  Bermuda  with  Presi-  | 
dent-elect  Wilson,  were  wrecked  cxi  a 
coral  reef  near  Hamilton,  last  Mon¬ 
day,  while  returning  from  St.  George’s 
in  a  sailboat.  They  were  marooned  for  ; 
three  hours  when  they  were  discovered 
W  the  searchlight  of  the  British  cruiser 
(Cornwall,  which  sent  out  a  launch  and 
took  them  off. 


Town  Criers  to  Launch  Ad  Journal. 

The  publication  of  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Town  Crier,  a  trade  journal 
for  advertising  men  of  the  Northwest, 
received  unanimous  approval  by  the 
Town  Criers’  Club  at  its  meeting  last 
week,  and  the  periodical  will  be 
launched  within  a  few  weeks.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  serving  as  the  official  paper  of 
the  Town  Criers,  the  journal  will  be  pub-  i 
lished  on  behalf  of  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  St.  Paul.  A  permanent  edi¬ 
torial  committee  will  be  appointed. 

WiH  Find  Newspaper  Ads  Cheaper. 

The  borough  council  of  Madison,  N. 
J.,  believes  it  has  solved  the  billboard  | 
nuisance.  Hereafter  owners  of  prop- : 
erty  which  is  adorned  by  advertising 
boards  will  find  their  assessments  there-! 
on  raised  to  a  point  so  high  that  the 
revenue  received  from  the  boards  will  1 
not  be  enough  to  meet  the  taxes.  When 
the  billboard  has  been  removed  the  as¬ 
sessment  will  be  dropped  to  the  old 
figure.  i 


TopeKa 
Dailx  Capital 

delivers  by  carrier  in  Topeka  (a  city  of 
50,000)  more  than  9,200  every  day, 
and  has  a  toial  circulation  in  excess  of 
33,500.  It  guarantees  advertisers  a 
larger  local  circulation  than  any  other 
Topeka  newspaper,  and  a  larger  Kan¬ 
sas  circulation  than  any  other  Kansas 
daily. 


TOPEKA,  KANS.  PublUher 

W.  T.  Liing.  Fliliron  Bldg,,  New  York 


J.  C.  Feeley,  Mailers  Bldg.,  Chicago 


GET  THE  BEST  ALWAYS ! 

pltsburg  Btapatrl; 

Greater  Pittsburg’s  Greatest 
Newspaper 

Wallace  G.  Brooke,  Horacb  M.  Ford, 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  People’s  Gas  Bldg., 

New  York  Chicago 


Advertisers  who  have  always 
used  THE  NEW  YORK  TRIB¬ 
UNE  because  of  its  Quality 
Circulation  well  know  that  its 
Increase  in  Quantity  involves 
no  sacrifice  of  Character,  and 
that  its  readers  can  be  reached 
through  no  other  paper. 


NOVEMBER 

In  November  The  New  York 
Times  published  777,581  lines  of 
advertisements,  compared  with 
694,615  lines  in  November  last 
year,  a  gain  of  82,966  lines. 

Clean,  honest  advertising  to  the 
exclusion  of  fraudulent  and  mie- 
leading  announcements. 


THE  prrrsBURG 

PRESS 

H. .  me  Largest 

Ehally  an<l  Sunday 

CIRCULAXIOM 
IN  PIXXSBURG 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  Metropolitaa  Tower,  N.  Y. 
JOHN  GLASS,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg..  Chicago 
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Woodrow  Wilson 


writes  a  daily  story  from 
Jan.  1st  till  his  inaugura¬ 
tion,  in  which  he  discusses 
the  duties  of  a  President— 


The  Life  and  Story  of  George  Washington,  Our  First  President,  by  Woodrow 
Wilson,  Our  President-Elect.  Wire  for  price  and  particulars. 

McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate,  New  York  City 


PRESS  JASSOCIATIONS. 


The  Seattle  Press  Club  held  an  in¬ 
formal  Ladies’  Night  on  Nov.  27,  at 
which  the  club  furnished  coffee  and  the 
ladies  brought  their  own  refreshments. 
It  was  a  social  on  the  old  time  plan 
and  proved  a  highly  successful  affair. 


The  Salt  Lake  City  Press  Club  opened 
its  new  home  last  week  with  a  smoker 
and  Dutch  lunch.  The  new  quarters 
were  declared  by  the  friends  of  the 
club  to  be  the  most  beautiful  and  home¬ 
like  that  ithe  club  has  ever  haa,  and  a 
year  of  prosperity  and  added  success 
was  predicted  for  the  organization. 
Guests  of  honor  at  the  house  warming 
were  the  members  of  the  cast  of  “The 
Political  Follies  of  1912,”  which  was 
presented  last  month  by  the  club. 


Having  successfully  passed  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage  the  Houston  Press  Club, 
three  months  old,  is  now  a  self-sustain¬ 
ing  institution.  This  fact  became  patent 
at  a  general  business  meeting  of  the  ac¬ 
tive  membership  held  in  the  club’s  quar¬ 
ters  last  week,  when  J.  R.  Montgomery, 
treasurer  and  business  manager,  made  a 
very  satisfactory  report  as  to  the 
financial  condition  of  the  club,  its  in¬ 
come  and  operating  expenses.  Presi¬ 
dent  Harry  T.  Warner,  who  presided  at 
the  meeting,  declared  that  he  felt  grati¬ 
fied  at  the  excellenit  progress  the  club 
had  made. 


The  winter  meeting  of  the  North 
Carolina  Press  Association  will  be  held 
at  Salisbury  on  Dec.  11  and  12.  Busi¬ 
ness  sessions  will  be  held  each  morning 
and  the  afternoons  and  evenings  will 
l)e  devoted  to  trips  and  the  general 
round  of  entertainments. 


The  Southern  Iowa  Press  Association 
convened  at  Knoxville,  Dec.  5  and  6. 
The  speaking  program  included  an  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome  by  Mayor  Culbertson ; 
speech  by  President  A.  P.  Norton,  of  the 
Fremont  Gazette;  “The  New  Publicity 
Law,”  by  H.  H.  Walter,  Washington 
Press;  “How  a  Woman  Runs  a  News¬ 
paper,”  by  Mrs.  B.  M.  Huston,  Mount 
Pleasant  Journal ;  “Flat  or  Sliding  Scale 
of  Advertising,”  by  C.  H.  Needham, 
Montezuma  Republican. 


LIVE  AD  CLUB  NEWS. 


Two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  members 
of  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Ad  Club,  their 
friends  and  guests,  were  present  at  a 
luncheon  last  Wednesday  at  which  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  “Spokane  Diggin’s”  Mining 
Congress  were  speakers.  G.  B.  Dennis,  | 
chairman  of  the  Spokane  section,  pre- 1 
sided,  and  S.  A.  Taylor,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  president  of  the  ISth  Mining  Con¬ 
gress,  was  first  to  address  the  company. 
Other  speakers  were;  Lieutenant  Gov¬ 
ernor  .Mien,  of  Montana,  introduced  as 
the  “tail-timber  of  his  State;”  David 
Brunton,  of  Denver,  Colo. ;  David  Ross, 
Commissioner  of  Labor  of  Illinois,  and 
J.  B.  Decker,  Congressman-elect  of 
Joplin,  Mo. 

The  Pittsburgh  Publicity  Association 
held-  its  annual  election  on  Nov.  29,  with 
the  following  results:  President,  T.  D. 
Harmon;  vice-president,  W.  H.  Duff, 
II.;  secretary,  Charles  A.  Holmes;  treas¬ 


urer,  W.  A.  Kiern.  J.  C.  McQuiston, 
the  retiring  president,  was  presented 
with  a  traveling  bag  by  F.  O.  March  on 
behalf  of  the  association.  A  lecture  on 
“Preparing  an  Advertisement,”  illus¬ 
trated  with  stereopticon  slides,  was  read. 
Announcement  was  made  that  the  new 
club  rooms  of  the  association,  which 
will  be  on  the  tenth  floor  of  the  Keenan 
building,  will  be  ready  for  a  formal 
opening  on  or  about  Dec.  19. 


The  Edmonton  (Alberta)  Ad  Club  was 
formally  organized  with  a  membership 
of  30  representative  business  men  at  a 
meeting  the  night  of  Nov.  28  for  the 
purpose  of  stamping  out  all  forms  of 
"fake”  advertising.  The  officers  for  the 
coming  year  are :  President,  F.  G.  Mc- 
Dermid,  president  McDermid  Engraving 
Co. ;  vice-president,  P.  C.  Byron,  presi¬ 
dent  Byron-May  Engraving  Co.;  secre¬ 
tary,  F.  V.  Holland,  advertising  manager 
Johnstone- Walker  Co.;  treasurer,  L. 
Salisbury,  advertising  manager  Hudson’s 
Bay  Co.  The  club  will  meet  at  a  mid¬ 
day  luncheon  once  a  week  to  discuss 
^  matters  of  interest  to  the  advertising 
'  profession,  and  it  is  expected  to  enroll 
1  200  active  members  before  the  close  of 
the  year.  The  club  will  use  its  efforts 
I  to  secure  legislation  giving  the  munici- 
I  pality  and  the  province  powers  to  regu- 
I  late  certain  methods  and  forms  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 


“Advertising  Construction,”  the  first 
of  a  series  of  ten  lectures  on  practical 
and  efficient  methods  of  advertising  in 
newspapers,  was  the  subject  of  an  ad¬ 
dress  read  by  A.  G.  Neumyer  before 
upwards  of  150  representative  business 
men  and  members  of  the  New  Orleans 
Ad  Club.  Mr.  Neumyer’s  paper  was  il¬ 
lustrated  by  stereopticon  lantern  slides, 
showing  prominent  advertisers  of  the 
United  States  and  copies  of  advertise¬ 
ments  which  were  considered  character¬ 
istic  of  the  highest  of  ad  writing  art. 

Two  complete  tickets  are  in  the  field 
for  officers  of  the  St.  Louis  Ad  Club 
that  are  to  be  chosen  at  the  election  this 
week.  The  blue  ticket  is  led  by  James 
W.  Booth,  for  president,  and  includes 
P.  J.  McAliney,  for  vice-president;  J. 
T.  McAdoo,  second  vice-president;  A. 
F.  Fay,  third  vice-president,  and  G. 
Prather  Knapp,  secretary-treasurer.  On 
the  red  ticket  are  Allen  W.  Clark,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  Flint  Garrison,  first  vice-presi 
dent;  J  H.  Hamilton,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  James  C.  Woodley,  third  vice- 
president,  and  Glenn  W.  Hutchinson, 
secretary-treasurer. 


The  members  of  the  Buffalo  Ad  Club 
celebrated  Thanksgiving  Day  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  dinner  (with  no  turkey  1)  at  the 
club  rooms,  singing  by  a  quartet  frdhi 
the  Guido  Chorus  and  an  address  on 
“Inspirational  Advertising,”  by  the  Rev. 
j  Dr.  John  W.  Ross.  The  speaker  touched 
j  on  the  value  of  publicity  to  the  church, 
i  and  said  that  it  is  a  factor  now  being 
!  recognized  in  carrying  on  progressive 
I  church  work. 


The  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Ad  Club 
has  made  splendid  progress  during  the 
past  year,  both  in  membership  and  work 
done.  The  election  of  officers  last  week 
resulted  as  follows;  President,  Elias  S. 
Woodruff,  president  of  the  Woodruff- 
Sheets-Morris  Coal  Co.;  vice-president, 


Alex.  E.  Eberhardt,  secretary  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Mattress  &  Manufacturing  Co.; 
secretary,  Guy  A.  Wilson,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  Hewlett  Bros.  Co. ;  treasurer,  H. 
J.  Hall;  librarian,  T.  .Mbert  Hooper. 


PRESERVATION  OF  NEWSPAPERS. 


Storage  Conditions  Not  Favorable  to 
Long  Life,  Says  John  Norris. 

John  Norris,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Paper  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association,  spoke  on 
the  “Preservation  of  Paper”  at  the  meet-  j 
ing  of  the  American  Library  Association  '< 
Committee,  appointed  to  study  methods 
of  preserving  newspaper  files  for  use  of  j 
future  generations.  He  said  in  part : 

“Much  has  been  said  recently  by ! 
Librarians  about  the  inferiority  of  the 
newsprint  paper  which  goes  into  bound 
files  of  the  libraries  for  the  purpose  of 
reference  and  historical  preservation.  An 
examination  of  the  places  of  storage  in 
the  libraries  and  of  the  conditions  of 
storage  convinces  me  that  while,  the 
ordinary  newsprint  paper  may  not  be  in 
any  respect  suitable  for  purposes  ot 
preservation,  the  methods  of  handling 
those  papers  when  bound  are  conducive 
to  deterioration. 

“This  criticism  applies  not  only  to 
libraries  but  to  newspaper  offices  and 
substantially  to  all  places  where  news¬ 
paper  files  are  stored.  In  many  of  the 
libraries,  the  files  are  subjected  to  treat-  ’ 
ment  which  deprives  the  paper  of  its  re-  i 
quired  moisture.  The  libraries  dry  out 
the  newspapers  by  keeping  them  in 
rooms  with  an  average  temperature  ot 
70  degrees,  which  is  bound  in  the  course 
of  time  to  cause  deterioration.  The  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  renders  the  paper  extremely  : 
brittle  and  makes  it  crumble  like  isinglass 
when  handled.  Excessive  dampness  is 
also  disadvantageous. 

“Improvement  in  the  preservation  of 
these  historical  records  may  be  obtained 
by  using  a  printing  paper  that  will  en¬ 
dure  indefinitely;  by  binding  with  ma¬ 
terials  that  do  not  attract  minute  organ¬ 
isms  ;  by  storing  under  conditions  that  do 
not  deprive  the  paper  of  all  its  moisture 
or  subject  it  to  excessive  dampness  or  to 
chemical  action  produced  by  sunshine, 
gas  or  artificial  heat.” 

Mr.  Norris  treated  the  various  phases 
of  the  subject  in  detail  and  gave  some 
i  interesting  facts  about  the  present  meth- 
I  ods  of  storing  print  paper  and  news¬ 
paper  files. 


Linen  Newspaper*  for  Libraries. 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

!  New  York,  N.  Y. — New  York  Tab- 
I  loid  News  of  Manhattan,  publishers, 

I  etc. ;  $50,000.  Incorporated  by  George 
I  H.  Dickinson,  James  J.  Nolan  and  H. 
j  EMward  Lawrence. 

'  New  York,  N.  Y. — Auto  Record 
j  Printing  Co.,  trade  publication,  $10,- 
j  000;  Alice  E.  Buckmaster,  Charles  A. 
j  Loring  and  others. 

j  B.\rton,  O. — Booster  Co-Operative 
I  Printing  Co.,  newspaper,  etc. ;  $10,000. 

I  James  G.  Morrow,  Ruth  Spaulding 
Morrow  and  others. 

Laredo,  Tex. — Laredo  Publishing  Co., 
capital  stock,  $10,000.  Incorporated  by 
Leopold  Villegas,  E.  Flores  and  J,  G. 
De  La  Garza. 

Greenville,  Va. — Independent  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  capital,  $25,000.  Incor¬ 
porated  by  S.  T.  Jlooker,  ].  F.  Brink- 
I  ley  and  others,  to  print  a  newspaper. 


HAVE  YOU  READ 
MR.  DOCKRELL’S  BOOK? 

“The  Law  of 
Mental  Domination” 

Every  man  who  writes  to  compel 
attention— every  man  who  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  selling — gets  tremendous 
value  from  this  book. 

Mr.  Dockrell  himself  says:  “As 
soon  as  I  grasped  the  principles 
which  I  have  set  forth  in  this  book 
I  doubled  my  producing  capacity.” 

Send  us  $1  and  we  will  send  this 
book  to  you  by  return  mail.  It’s  a 
wonder,  and  will  delight  you. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher 

13  to  21  I'ark  Row,  New  York 


GET 

Today’s  News 
Today 


The  Brooklyn  Eagle  has  announced 
that  beginning  with  the  Jan.  1  issue,  it 
I  will  print  a  number  of  copies  each  day 
i  on  linen  paper  to  supply  library  files. 

!  This  is  the  result  of  a  conference  that 
I  was  held  last  week  to  consider  a  report, 
I  made  by  Dr.  Frank  P.  Hill,  chief  libra- 
!  rian  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  to 
he  American  Library  Association,  in 
i  which  he  stated  that  most  of  the  periodi- 
!  cals  printed  on  wood  pulp  paper  became 
j  discblored  and  crumbled  to  pieces  in 
from  forty  to  fifty  years.  Those  at  the 
'  conference  besides  Dr.  Hill  were  John 
Norris,  of  the  American  Newspaper 
;  Publis'hers’  Association;  F.  D.  Carruth- 
I  ers,  of  the  New  York  World,  and  Her- 
I  bert  F.  Gunnison,  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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TEACHERS*  CONFERENCE 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 
p«rs  and  make  proper  use  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  contained.  He  insisted  on 
accuracy  in  the  work  of  the  students. 

Frank  Le  Roy  Blanchard,  of  New 
York,  the  next  speaker,  said:  “The 
reason  why  so  many  newspaper  men 
fail  is  that  they  are  not  fitted  tempera¬ 
mentally  or  intellectually  for  the  work, 
and  have  not  the  mental  poise  to  mirror 
the  news.  To  succeed,  a  newspaper  man 
must  have  the  eye  of  a  camera,  and  be 
able  to  tell  in  plain  simple  English  ex¬ 
actly  what  he  sees  and  hears.’’ 

.Mr.  Blanchard  laid  especial  emphasis 
upon  a  thorough  preparation  for  news¬ 
paper  work.  “This  is  the  day  of  special¬ 
ization  in  journalism,’’  he  said.  “The 
men  who  make  the  greatest  success  and 
earn  the  most  mon^y  are  those  who 
specialize  on  one  or  more  subjects.  The 
dramatic  critic,  the  musical  critic,  the 
art  critic,  the  sporting  editor,  and  the 
financial  editor  occupy  positions  that  re¬ 
quire  special  knowledge  and  special 
training.  One  reason  why  so  many  cor¬ 
respondents  have  failed  to  make  good 
in  the  present  war  in  Europe  is  that 
they  know  nothing  of  military  affairs. 
Archibald  Forbes,  one  of  the  greatest 
war  correspondents  who  ever  lived, 
owed  his  success  largely  to  his  mastery 
of  military  technique.  Lieutenant  Wag¬ 
ner  is  the  only  man  at  the  front  whose 
despatches  have  had  any  real  value. 

“One  of  the  serious  faults  found  in 
young  men  fresh  from  the  colleges  is 
their  lack  of  ability  to  write  simple, 
plain  English,  or  to  punctuate  and  use 
capital  letters  correctly.  This  fault  will 
never  be  overcome  until  the  students  in 
the  preparatory  schools  are  more  care¬ 
fully  drilled  in  English  composition.” 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Blanchard  said : 
“You  are  engaged  in  a  great  work. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  asserted 
that  journalism  could  not  be  taught. 
You  have  proved  that  it  can  be  taught, 
as  you  have  turned  out  many  students 
who  are  now  holding  important  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  newspaper  world.  You  can¬ 
not  perhaps  produce  specialists,  but  you 
can  teach  your  Sudents  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  and  steer  them  «along  the  right 
course.  The  journalism  of  to-day  is 
better  than  the  journalism  of  yesterday, 
and  that  of  to-morrow  will  be  better 
than  that  of  to-day.  It  ought  to  be  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  you  that  you 
are  playing  an  important  part  in  its  im¬ 
provement.” 

Rev.  Father  Copus  spoke  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  having  the  students  well 
grounded  in  English.  The  work  they 
perform  should  be  of  a  practical  char¬ 
acter,  so  that  when  they  leave  school 
they  will  be  able  to  make  instant  use 
of  what  they  have  learned. 

Prof.  J.  W.  CunKffe  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Williams,  of  Colum¬ 
bia.  had  been  giving  several  of  his 
students  special  instruction  in  dramatic 
and  literary  cricism. 

James  Keeley,  general  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  gave  the  teachers 
some  valuable  points  “I  consider  ac¬ 
curacy  and  terseness.^  he  said,  “two  ot 
the  most  important  qualifications  in 
newspaper  writing.  If  I  were  teaching 
jo®nialism  1  would  give  my  students 
loAg  articles  to  condense  into  a  few 


paragraphs.  It  takes  an  artist  to  con¬ 
dense  a  column  article  into  a  little 
story  of  350  words,  but  that  is  a  task 
that  a  desk  man  must  be  able  to  per¬ 
form  and  does  perform  many  times 
every  day  of  his  life. 

"Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  story’s  value  lies  in  its  accuracy. 
The  pressure  of  news  and  other  matter 
is  becoming  so  great  that  the  newspa¬ 
pers  will  be  compelled  to  enlarge  their 
pages  to  eight  columns.  The  condensa¬ 
tion  of  news  is  absolutely  essential, 
even  under  present  conditions.  The  day 
i  of  flowery  language  and  of  long-drawn- 
i  out  descriptions  has  passed.  I  like  to 
read  Dickens,  but  there  is  no  room  for 
I  Dickens  in  the  newspapers  of  to-day. 

;  White  paper  has  gone  up  in  price; 

I  hence,  publishers  of  one-cent  newspapers 
I  must  be  very  careful  to  utilize  every 
!  inch  of  space  in  their  papers  to  the  best 
j  advantage.  The  young  men  must  be 
I  taught  to  spell  names  correctly.  There 
j  is  nothing  that  annoys  a  man  so  much 
:  as  to  find  his  name  misspelled  in  the 
newspapers.’’ 

.\mong  others  who  spoke  were  Prof. 
\.  W.  Barnes,  Prof.  J.  W.  Piercy,  Prof. 
G.  M.  Miller  and  Prof.  Merle  Thorpe. 

The  committee  on  permanent  organi¬ 
zation  submitted  its  report,  and  recom¬ 
mended  the  adoption  of  the  following 
I  constitution ; 

j  Article  I. — This  association  shall  be  called 
the  American  Conference  of  Teachers  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

I  Article  II. — ^The  objects  of  this  conference 
'  shall  be  to  hold  an  annual  conference  of  those 
interested  in  the  teachings  of  journalism, 
where  opportunity  shall  be  offered  for  hearing 
papers  on  the  subject  and  discussing  them, 
and  to  collect  statistics  relating  to  schools, 
eourses  and  teachings  in  journalism. 

.\rticle  III. — The  officers  of  this  conference 
shall  be  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  an  executive  committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  these  officers  and  two  additional  mem¬ 
bers  to  be  elected  at  the  same  time. 

Article  IV. — These  officers  shall  be  elected 
by  ballot  at  the  close  of  each  annual  meeting 
ol  the  conference. 

.Ml  other  business  of  the  conference  shall 
be  conducted  by  the  executive  committee, 
which  shall  have  power  to  bring  any  business 
before  the  conference  for  its  action. 

.\rticle  V. — This  constitution  can  be  amend¬ 
ed  on  previous  notice  to  all  members  by  the 
.•H;cretary-treasurer,  which  he  shall  send  one 
month  before  the  annual  meeting,  if  such 
amendment  or  amendments,  signed  by  two 
members,  are  sent  to  the  secretary-treasurer 
two  months  before  the  date  of  the  annual 
meeting. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected  as  follows :  President,  W.  G. 
Bleyer,  University  of  Wisconsin;  vice- 
president.  James  Melvin  Lee,  Umversity 
of  the  City  of  New  York;  secretary 
and  treasurer.  F.  W.  Harrington,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Ohio;  members  pf  executive 
committee — Talcott  Williams,  Columbia 
L'niversity,  and  F.  W.  Scott,  University 
of  Illinois. 

THE  EVENING  SESSION. 

The  evening  session  was  largely  de¬ 
voted  to  a  discussion  of  a  paper  pre¬ 
pared  by  Walter  Williams,  dean  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  and  read  by  Prof.  Frank  L. 
Martin,  of  that  institution,  presenting 
some  interesting  facts  concerning  the 
schools  of  journalism  already  estab¬ 
lished.  Dean  Williams  had  sent  letters 
to  all  of  the  colleges  asking  for  specific 
answers  to  a  list  of  questions.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  owing  to  a  lack  of  a  clear 
understanding  of  some  of  the  questions 
the  replies  were  not  based  on  the  same 
standards  of  interpretation.  Hence  the 
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paper  is  to  be  revised  belore  publication. 

I  Prof.  Thorpe,  of  the  University  of  | 
Kansas,  said  that  there  were  in  his  State 
tilU  weeklies  and  70  dailies,  not  one  of 
which  knew  what  its  white  space  is 
worth.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  this  num¬ 
ber  were  mortgaged.  One  country 
weekly  with  which  he  was  acquainted 
carried  two  and  one-half  pages  of  ads  : 
and  the  proprietor  thought  he  was  doing 
well  until  Prof.  Thorpe  proved  to  him 
that  if  he  had  thrown  out  all  of  the  ads 
and  used  plate  matter  at  $2  a  page  he 
would  have  been  $200  ahead  on  the  year’s 
business.  Lack  of  a  knowledge  of 
costs  was  responsible  for  this  situation 
and  not  lack  of  equipment. 

Prof.  Scott  spoke  disparagingly  of  the 
college  paper  as  a  medium  for  training 
young  men  in  newspaper  work.  He 
asserted  that  it  is  always  possible  to  tell 
a  few  week’s  after  college  opens  in  the 
fall  just  what  kind  of  a  paper  it  will  be. 
Such  a  paper  has  no  c.rculation  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  to  wrestle  and  is  not 
affected  by  news  events  that  occur  out¬ 
side  of  its  restricted  field.  Hence  stu¬ 
dents  in  journalism  get  no  training  in 
newspaper  work  in  the  larger  sense. 

The  next  session  of  the  conference 
will  be  held  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  at  Madison,  in  1913. 


BOSTON  NEWS  LETTER. 

(Special  Correspondence.) 

Bosto.n,  Dec.  5. — In  order  that  the 
newspaper  men  who  cover  the  doings  oi 
the  directors  of  the  port  of  Boston 
might  be  better  able  to  write  their 
stories,  Gen.  Hugh  Bancroft,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  directors,  took  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  the  Boston  papers  on  a 
tour  of  the  waterfront  Wednesday 
afternoon.  The  trip  was  made  in  the 
launch  Egret.  The  launch  stopped  at 
the  Commonwealth  Pier,  upon  which 
the  State  will  spend  more  than  $2,000,000 
in  improving  this  winter  as  a  result  of 
an  agreement  made  by  the  port  directors 
and  the  Hamburg  .American  line  where¬ 
by  the  1  ne  will  give  Boston  a  first  class 
passenger  service  between  Boston  and 
the  channel  ports. 

Gen.  Bancroft,  who,  by  the  way,  is  not 
nearly  as  old  as  his  title  would  indicate, 
explained  the  difficulties  and  advantages 
of  port  development,  all  of  which  were 
very  interesting,  “but  not  for  publica¬ 
tion.” 

C.  Newton  Merrill,  formerly  con¬ 
nected  for  a  time  with  the  Boston 
Transcript  and  more  recently  the  New 
England  representative  of  the  Hearst 
publications,  sailed  for  England  on  the 
steamship  Celtic,  on  Thursday,  Dec.  5. 

There  was  quite  a  “shake-up”  on  the 
Boston  Herald  at  the  beginning  of  this 
week,  several  of  the  men  doing  desk  and 
other  inside  work  being  assigned  to  go 
out  and  cover  stories,  and  several  of  the 
“department”  men  were  shifted  about. 

Next  Monday  afternoon  the  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Evening  Telegram  will  make  j 
its  first  appearance.  The  paper  will  be 
from  8  to  16  pages  in  size  and  its  politi-  j 
cal  trend  will  be  Democratic.  Fred  W.  i 
Enright  and  George  Warner  are  tlie  | 
principal  stockholders. 

The  Lee  Kinney  Special  Edition 
forces  of  New  York  City,  are  getting 
out  a  special  edition  for  the  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Commercial-Tribune.  i 
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VALUE  OF  THE  WORLD. 


General  Ckarlet  H.  Tajrlor’e  Testi- 
mony  Before  the  State  Tax 
Appraiser — Says  That  Mr.  Pulit- 
xer’s  Personal  Genius  for  News¬ 
paper  Work  Made  the  Paper  a 
Success — Agrees  with  Mr.  Stone. 

The  testimony  of  Gen.  Charles  H. 
Taylor,  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe,  be¬ 
fore  the  ^ate  Tax  Appraiser  in  regard 
to  the  Pulitzer  estate  is  of  an  interesting 
character,  and  well  worth  the  perusal  of 
newspaper  men  throughout  the  country. 
Gen.  Taylor  spoke  as  follows; 

I  am  a  large  stockholder  of  the  Boston 
(ilobe,  the  leading  daily  newspaper  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  with  which  publication  I  have  been 
connected  for  thirty-nine  years,  and  am  now 
its  editor  and  chief.  I  have  heen  in  news¬ 
paper  work  for  fifty  years,  and  am  familiar 
with  negotiations  for  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  newsiaper  publishing  businesses. 

I  have  known  Melville  E.  Stone,  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  for 
upward  of  forty  years,  and  regard  him  as 
exceptionally  well  qualified  to  express  opinions 
concerning  the  value  of  particular  newspaper 
businesses.  I  have  read  his  testimony  be¬ 
fore  Joseph  I.  Berry,  the  Transfer  Tax  Ap¬ 
praiser,  and  agree  in  general  with  him  in  the 
opinions  he  has  expressed. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Stone  that  the  newspaper 
business  is  a  razardous  business,  as  compared 
with  most  other  forms  of  investment,  and 
that  the  personal  element  is  of  much  import¬ 
ance.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Stone  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  a  newspaper  depends  largely 
upon  the  earning  power  of  the  business,  but 
that  the  past  earnings  of  a  particular  news¬ 
paper  business  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a 
sure  criterion  of  the  earning  power  for  fu¬ 
ture  years. 

ESTIMATING  THE  VALUE. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Stone  that  the  hazard¬ 
ous  enterprise  of  the  newspaper  business  is 
such  that  the  value  of  any  particular  news¬ 
paper  establishment  should,  m  general,  not 
be  estimated  at  an  amount  exceeding  ,such 
a  sum  as  would  make  its  net  earnings  equal 
15  per  cent,  net  profit ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
should  be  estimated  on  a  15  per  cent,  basis. 
I  agree  with  him  that  in  order  to  properly 
estimate  the  annual  future  net  earnings,  de¬ 
ductions  should  be  made  from  the  average 
net  earnings  of  the  past  years  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  allowance  should  be  made  for  all 
conditions  which  have  changed  or  are  chang¬ 
ing,  and  for  all  future  contingencies. 

I  would,  for  instance,  deduct  from  the  aver¬ 
age  net  earnings  of  the  past  three  or  four 
years  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  pecuniary 
value  of  the  editorial  or  managerial  ability 
of  any  editor  or  manager  whose  services 
would  be  lost  to  tbe  publication  at  the  time 
of  the  transfer  of  ownership.  I  would  also 
deduct  an  amount  equivalent  to  inevitable 
increased  cost  of  operation  going  into  effect 
at  or  about  the  time  of  the  transfer. 

I  knew  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer  intimately 
for  thirty  years.  I  consider  him  to  have 
been  the  greatest  all  around  journalist  this 
country  has  ever  seen.  He  was  great  as  a 
writer;  he  was  great  as  an  editor;  he  was 
great  as  a  judge  of  news,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  keenest  business  men  I  have  ever 
met. 

MR.  PUITZEr’s  personal  GENIUS. 

The  New  York  World  started  in  1860  as 
a  daily  reli'rious  newspaper,  and  he  bought  it 
in  1883.  During  the  whole  twenty-three  years 
of  its  exis  ence  it  had  steadily  lost  money. 
It  ceased  to  be  a  religious  newspaper,  and  a 
short  time  after  came  under  the  management 
of  Manton  Marble,  who  sold  it  to  Thomas 
Scott,  of  Pennsylvania.  Subsequently  Thomas 
Scott  sold  it  in  a  trade  to  Jay  Gould,  and 
Mr.  Gould,  in  1883,  sold  it  to  Mr.  Pulitzer. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Gould  sold  it  the  news- 
newspaper  was,  and  had  been  practically  ever 
since  the  beginning,  a  losing  enterprise,  and 
after  Mr.  Pulitzer  bought  it  it  began  to  be 
a  paying  enterprise,  and  has  continued  to 
earn  money  ever  since,  entirely  owing,  in  my 
judgment,  to  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  personal  genius 
for  newspaper  work.  I  am  in  position  to 
know  that  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr. 
Pulitzer  exercised  a  controlling  and  dominant 
influence  over  the  policy  of  the  said  news¬ 
papers,  and  that  such  influence  was  of  pe¬ 
cuniary  importance  to  those  papers. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Stone  that  the  case  of 
Mr.  Pulitzer  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
importance  of  the  personal  element  in  the 
ownership  and  management  of  a  newspaper. 
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and  that  the  value  of  the  two  newspapers 
before  mentioned  must  necessarily  be  far  less 
without  the  services  of  the  late  Joseph  Pulit¬ 
zer.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Stone,  for  instance, 
that  an  otherwise  capable  business  man  not 
having  the  peculiar  talents  of  Joseph  Pulitzer 
might  involuntarily  destroy  the  whole  value 
of  the  said  two  newspapers  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years’  management.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Stone  that  Mr.  Pulitzer  was  generally  and 
deservedly  recognized  by  the  newspaper  world 
throughout  the  United  States  as  a  man 
most  unusual  ability,  in  fact,  a  journalistic 
genius.  I  know  of  no  man  superior  to  him 
in  his  own  field  of  work. 

ESTIMATING  HIS  SERVICES. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Stone  that  in  estimating 
the  market  value  of  the  World  and  the  Post- 
Dispatch  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  death, 
a  large  deduction  from  the  previously  shown 
net  earnings  should  be  made  on  account  of 
the  loss  of  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  services,  and  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  worth 
of  his  services,  and  that  $100,000  would  not 
be  too  large  a  salary  to  pay  for  the  services 
as  manager  of  a  man  of  the  unique  ability 
of  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer. 

"I  have  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  white  print  paper,  which  constitutes 
one  of  the  largest  elements  of  the  cost  of 
operating  a  newspaper  business,  at  or  about 
the  time  of  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  death  increased 
considerably,  and  that  such  increased  cost 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  probable  future  net  earnings  of 
any  particular  newspaper  and  in  valuing  the 
newspaper  as  of  a  certain  date,  and  that  a 
deduction  for  such  increased  cost  should  be 
made  from  the  average  net  earnings  shown 
in  the  past  years.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Stone 
that  there  is  no  way  of  substantially  off 
setting  the  loss  resulting  from  such  increased 
cost,  either  by  increasing  advertising  ra‘es 
or  otherwise,^  so  far  as  advertising  is  con¬ 
cerned  there  is  too  much  competition  to  allow 
of  an  increase  of  rates. 

LIMITING  THE  GOOD  WILL  VALUE. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Stone  that,  assuming 
the  average  net  profits  of  the  World  to  have 
been  $536,000  for  the  past  four  years;  and 
assuming  further  that  during  the  said  years 
the  newspapers  consumed  an  average  of  50,000 
tons  of  white  paper  annually;  and  further 
assuming  that  shortly  before  the  death  of  Mr. 
Pulitzer,  the  newspaper  entered  into  a  five 
years’  contract  for  a  supply  of  such  paper 
at  a  rate  exceeding  by  $7  a  ton  the  price  paid 
under  the  World’s  contract  for  such  supply 
heretofore,  the  probable  future  net  earnings 
of  the  World,  assuming  that  this  price  con¬ 
tinues  to  hold,  must  necessarily  be  decreased 
and  should  not  be  estimated  at  more  than 
$186,000. 

Assuming  all  the  aforesaid  facts,  and  as 
suming  further  that  the  market  value  of  the 
tangible  assets  of  the  Press  Publishing  Co., 
nuMisher  of  the  New  York  World,  is  $2,021,- 
000.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Stone  that  the  stock 
of  said  company  has  no  good  will  value  over 
said  value  for  a  general  investor  other  than 
a  newspaper  man,  or  one  who  desired  it  for 
some  political  or  personal  reason. 

I  further  agree  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Stone 
as  expressed  in  his  testimony  with  regard  to 
the  stock  of  the  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  St.  I.A)uis  Post-Dispatch. 


Ad  Manager  Stole  to  Lead  Gay  Life. 

Wine  suppers  and  automobile  rides 
with  women  friends  are  blamed  for  the 
downfall  of  James  F.  Morrow,  form¬ 
erly  office  manager  for  the  Classified  Ad 
Co.,  Chicago,  who  is  locked  up  in  that 
city  on  a  charge  of  embezzlement.  Mor¬ 
row  had  been  arrested  in  St.  Paul  for 
an  alleged  forgery,  and  was  about  to  be 
released  after  compromising  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  his  employer,  when  the  Chicago 
detectives  found  him.  He  is  said  to  be 
wanted  in  the  East. 


Sold  Back  to  Ita  Founder. 

After  various  vicissitudes,  the  Com¬ 
moner,  a  weekly  netjjspaper  of  Wichita, 
Kan.,  has  once  more  come  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  its  founder,  B.  E.  Kies,  who 
for  eighteen  years  was  its  publisher. 
The  recent  purchase,  which  is  from 
Murphy  &  Son,  is  shared  by  Glenn  S. 
Kies,  who  has  come  to  Wichita  to  man¬ 
age  the  paper.  Mr.  Kies,  Sr.,  is  now 
engaged  in  lecture  work  in  Michigan  in 
the  interest  of  the  Grange. 
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CIRCULATION  NOTES. 

The-  Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  American  is 
running  a  circulation  contest,  in  which 
its  prizes  offered  are  six  trips  to  Ber¬ 
muda,  lasting  three  weeks,  and  includ¬ 
ing  a  week  in  New  York  City.  The 
contest  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
William  L.  Betts  Co.,  of  New  York. 


J.  Frank  Dreher,  of  Stroudsburg,  Pa., 
recently  distinguished  himself  in  the 
management  of  a  newspaper  contest  in 
Middletown,  N.  Y.,  which  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  ever  conducted  out¬ 
side  of  New  York  City.  He  managed  a 
similar  contest  for,  a  Dover,  N.  J., 
weekly,  which  brought  in  a  cash  reve¬ 
nue  of  between  $5,000  and  $6,000  and  1,- 
022  legitimate  new  subscribers.  Mr. 


J.  FRANK  DREHER. 

Dreher  was  formerly  editor  of  the 
Stroudsburg  Daily  Times,  and  was  the 
newspaper  representative  of  A.  Mitchell 
Palmer,  Pennsylvania’s  Democratic  na¬ 
tional  committeeman,  when  the  latter 
was  elected  to  Congress.  A  wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  editorial  work,  together  with  a 
four-year  application  to  the  details  of 
newspaper  circulation  work  seem  to  have 
fitted  him  admirably  for  the  business 
in  which  he  is  now  successfully  engaged. 


L.  H.  Raber,  formerly  with  the  circu¬ 
lation  department  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Leader,  is  the  new  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Mitchell  (S.  D.) 
Republican. 
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A  MODERN  NEWSPAPER. 

No  Medium  Can  Render  More  Im¬ 
portant  Advertiting  Service,  Say* 

Mr.  Tipper,  but  It  Ha*  Certain 
Limitation*. 

Harry  Tipper,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Texas  Company,  was  the  speaker  at 
the  luncheon  of  the  Six  Point  League, 
Xoy.  27.  His  address  in  part  follows: 

The  newspaper  as  a  medium  of  adver¬ 
tising  has  a  very  distinct  field  in  which 
it  is  pre-eminently  important,  both  on , 
account  of  the  reascm  for  its  existence 
and  the  universality  of  its  use  in  anv 
particular  community.  The  strength  of 
a  newspaper  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  caters  i 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  the  in  -  < 
stinctive  desire  for  news  which  is  in- , 


Harky  Tipper. 


hereiit  in  nearly  everybody,  and  the  same 
fact  also  limits  its  field  and  determines 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  from 
an  advertising  standpoint. 

The  newspaper  on  account  of  its  posi¬ 
tion  and  the  character  of  its  reading 
pages,  without  respect  to  its  policy,  is  of 
necessity  a  concentrating  force  having  a 
tendency  to  consolidate  the  force  of  the 
advertising  on  one  community,  and  con¬ 
sequently  produce  more  rapid,  a  more 
thorough  and  a  more  effective  local 
stimulation.  The  readers  of  the  news¬ 
papers  involve  all  classes,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  the  proportion  of  readers  of  the 
newspaper  which  belong  to  any  particu¬ 
lar  class  or  another,  represent  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  total. 

AS  AN  AU  MEDIUM. 

In  fact,  the  strength  of  the  newspaper 
as  an  advertising  medium  lies  in  the 
same  plane  as  its  strength  as  a  general 
news  medram.  It  carries  to  the  people 


those  items  of  interest  which  in  general 
appeal  to  the  whole  community  ;  it  can¬ 
not  devote  more  thaii  a  modicum  of 
space  to  interests  which  concern  only  a 
very  small  proportion.  As  an  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  also  the  newspaper  displays 
its  greatest  strength  with  commodities 
which  are  of  general  interest  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  in  more  or  less  general  use. 

Outside  of  the  condition  which  natu¬ 
rally  limits  a  newspaper  to  a  more  ot 
less  local  sphere  of  influence,  the  condi¬ 
tions  surrounding  the  newspaper  itself, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  advertising 
therein,  have  resulted  in  less  increase  in 
strength  as  an  advertising  medium  than 
the  natural  advantages  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion  would  warrant.  These  conditions 
are : 

1.  The  absence  of  any  definite  business 
method  of  determining  rates. 

2.  The  absence  of  any  concerted  at¬ 
tempt  to  supervise  the  character  of  the 
advertising  accepted. 

While  there  are  a  good  many  im¬ 
portant  exceptions  the  newspaper  is  the 
last  stand  of  the  stock  swindler,  the  real 
estate  swindler,  the  patent  medicine  and 
cureall  fake,  and  the  rest  of  the  brother¬ 
hood  who  have  so  long  taken  advantage 
of  the  force  of  advertising  to  separate 
the  gullible  portion  of  the  public  from 
their  money  for  which  they  do  not  re¬ 
turn  value  in  portion. 

DISREPUTABLE  ADS. 

I  have  seen  in  New  York  City  papers 
advertisement.s  of  the  sale  of  the  stock 
by  companies  who  were  afterward  pic¬ 
tured  on  rile  first  page  of  the  same 
papers  on  trial  for  their  criminal  actions. 
Inconsistency  such  as  this  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  bre^  that  kmd  of  suspicion 
which  affects  very  seriously  the  efficiency 
of  all  advertising,  and  from  which,  if  it  , 
is  ever  to  take  its  proper  place  as  an 
honorable  business,  advertising  must  free 
itself  in  all  reputable  mediums. 


TECHNICAL  TRAINING. 

(Continued  from  page  12.) 

aptitude  or  its  product  will  be  worth 
little.  Even  the  plain,  straightforward 
prose  style  requires  capacity  for  that 
bare  task.  Given  aptitude,  there  must 
be  knowledge.  Given  knowledge,  there 
must  be  training  in  writing  based  on 
events  and  opinions  actually  in  progress. 
Given  these,  there  must  be  opportunity 
for  revision  and  the  same  distinct  dif¬ 
ference  between  training  and  the  ac¬ 
complished  result  which  digs  the  great 
gap  that  yawns  between  the  stage  re¬ 
hearsal.  even  the  full  dress  rehearsal, 
and  the  performance,  .^s  everyone 
much  around  the  stage  knows,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  single  stranger  while  the  com¬ 
pany  is  rehearsing  has  an  extraordinary 
effect  upon  the  company  as  the  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  stage  of  the  harmless  neces- 
1  sarv  cat  before  an  audience  while  a  play 
j  is  in  progress.  No  actor  or  actress  Jiv- 
I  ing  can  carry  off  cither  a  comical  or 
I  dramatic  part  if  a  cat  walks  across  a 
stage,  though  there  is  nothing  par¬ 
ticularly  comic  about  a  cat  and  nearly 
everybody  in  the  audience  has  seen  a  cat 
before. 

The  real  difficulty  in  apnlving  all  this  , 
is  that  in  the  first  nlace  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  take  pupils  up  the  steps  which 
we  must  take  them  in  order  to  make 
their  education  a  real  preparation  in 
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knowledge.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to 
find  the  openings  and  opportunities  for 
training  in  writing  from  actual  fact. 
Lastly  there  is  the  serious  technical 
difficulty,  so  great  that  no  one  of  us  is 
likely  to  predict  even  measurable  suc¬ 
cess  in  meeting  the  difficulty,  or  wisely 
applying  criticism.  Journalism  is  not 
an  exact  science.  The  success  of  the 
journalist  lies  not  in  writing  as  other 
people  have  written,  which  is  the  neces¬ 
sary  basis  of  academic  composition,  but 
in  writing  .something  different  that  will 
lead  every  city  editor  in  town  the  next 
morning  to  wonder  who  wrote  that 
story,  how  much  a  week  he  is  getting 
and  if  he  can  be  stolen  from  his  office. 

•Archibald  Forbes  was  a  master  of 
military  history.  Learning  would  not 
have  made  a  great  newspaper  critic  like 
Saint  Beuve  early  in  the  last  century  or 
Brandes  at  its  close,  but  their  great 
critical  powers  would  have  been  the 
mere  empty  blowing  wind  of  spring  but 
for  their  wide  knowledge.  Such  men 
no  one  of  us  is  likely  to  educate  but  in 
the  work  to  which  we  have  addressed 
ourselves,  it  is  well  that  we  should  re¬ 
member  the  inevitable  conditions  of 
newspaper  training,  knowledge,  writing 
resting  on  event  and  criticism,  which  has 
no  stimulus  but  that  which  happens.  We 
never  have  been  foolish  enough  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  no  best  way  to  write 
but  the  be  t  of  the  past  and  to  know 
that  the  be.st  way  on  each  day  is  really 
only  revealed  to  the  born  writer.  The 
rest  of  us  must  blunder  along. 

In  journalism,  as  in  every  other  pro¬ 
fession.  no  one  must  forget  that  each 
field  of  the  calling  requires  a  definite 
training  and  a  definite  perspective. 
Journalism  itself  divides  itself  be¬ 
tween  the  newsoaners  ouhlished  in 
cities  of  over  a  million,  of  which  there 
are  eight  in  the  ITnited  States  with  be¬ 
tween  sixty  and  eighty  daily  papers  and 
4  000  or  6.W0  writers  of  various  grades, 
the  cities  between  50ft,000  and  100,000 
of  which  there  are  fifty  with  some  300 
to  400  dailies  and  a  working  staff  of 
about  10.000  the  cities  from  25,000  to 
100,000  of  which  there  are  eighty-seven 
and  about  the  same  number  of  papers 
and  the  places  of  5  000  to  25,000  noou- 
lation  each  with  its  two  or  three  dailies 
of  which  there  are  a  still  larger  number. 

These  things  are  not  always  consid¬ 
ered  cither  in  discussing  the  best  way 
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in  teaching  journalism  or  in  planning  to 
secure  this  result.  A  plan  for  teaching 
journalism  must  necessarily  be  due  quite 
as  much  to  the  genus  loci  as  to  the 
'  genus  magistri.  Whatever  is  said  in 
j  this  paper  is  said  under  these ,  qualifica- 
I  tions  and  restrictions.  The  dye  stains 
the  dyer’s  hand  and  in  nothing  is  this 
.  more  true  than  in  the  dye  of  journal¬ 
ism.  There  is  probably  no  human  feel¬ 
ing  more  widely  diffused  or  more  ser- 
I  ious  in  its  evil  results  on  the  entire  plan 
'  or  practise  of  human  education  than 
J  the  circumstance  that  almost  eveiy 
human  being,  except,  of  course,  the 
I  present  audience,  looks  upon  what  has 
happened  to  them  as  being  what  the 
rest  of  the  human  race  needs  for  educa- 
i  tion  in  the  same  field  and  at  the  same 
i  age.  - 
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Physically  it  is  present,  in  most  or  all  offices, 
but  it  is  not  the  merciless  thingf  that  it  was 
when  wielded  thirty  years  by  an  old-fashioned 
master  of  the  art  of  condemnation.  Such 
a  master,  for  instance,  as  Dr.  John  Wood  of 
the  Tribune  and  Sun.  It  was  an  awful  and 
yet  an  inspiring  spectacle  to  behold  the  blue 
dominating  in  his  expert  hands  the  super¬ 
fluous  black. 

The  more  modern  function  of  this  capable 
instrument  is  to  correct  obvious  mistakes  of 
facts  or  form,  to  adorn,  to  harmonize,  to  cor¬ 
relate;  and  too  often,  I  fear  me,  to  amplify. 
This  tendency  may  result  from  either  or  both 
of  two  new  conditions:  First,  the  vastly  in¬ 
creased  number  of  columns  and  pages  nowadays 
to  be  filled  every  morning  or  evening 


A  LIVE  BUNCH  OF  AD  MEN. 


THE  TEST  OF  TRIAL 


South  Bend  Ad  Seller*  Have  Doubled 
Member*hip  in  Six  Week*. 

To  double  the  membership  of  an  ad¬ 
vertising  organization  in  six  weeks’ 
time  may  be  a  strenuous  task,  but  that 
is  exactly  what  has  been  done  by 
the  Ad-Sell  League  of  Northern  Indi¬ 
ana  and  Southern  Michigan,  at  South 
Bend,  Ind,  The  direct  cause  of  the  in¬ 
crease  is  credited  to  two  teams  picked 
from  the  League,  and  which  were  desig¬ 
nated  the  Whites  and  the  Blues, 

The  contest  closed  at  the  League’s 
monthly  dinner,  Nov.  26,  and  it  was  | 
then  learned  that  the  White  team  had 
won  the  contest,  having  secured  fifty-two 
applications,  all  accompanied  by  checks, ; 
while  the  Blue  team  turned  in  forty- 1 
seven  applications,  also  with  the  cash. 

In  due  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of 
the  workers  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  League  unanimously  voted  to  tender  , 
a  banquet  to  the  two  teams,  the  new  , 
members  procured  and  other  league 
members  in  South  Bend  on  the  night  ■ 
of  Dec.  23.  This  dinner  will  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  jollification,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  will  combine  to  celebrate  the  great 
round-nip  made  in  new  members. 

The  menu  will  be  made  up  of  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  foods,  and  Dr.  Harvey 
W.  Wiley,  former  head  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Chemistrv  and  well-known 
food  expert,  will  be  the  principal  speak¬ 
er  after  the  dinner.  Charles  ^1.  Schwab, 
the  steel  magnate,  will  be  the  other 
speaker,  and  both  will  come  prepared  to 
give  the  League  much  of  their  good 
knowledge, 

.\t  the  November  dinner  G.  LeRoy, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Western 
Clock  Co.,  La  Salle,  Ill.,  told  the  inter¬ 
esting  story  of  Big  Ben.  the  nationally 
advertised  alarm  clock.  The  tables  were 
decorated  with  alarm  clocks  and  the 
walls  with  advertising  matter  that  has 
helped  to  make  Big  Ben  famous.  Dr. 
Catherine  M.  H.  Blackford,  authority  on 
scientific  analysis  of  human  nature,  en¬ 
tertained  the  League  for  over  an  hour 
in  a  most  interesting  and  convincing 
talk.  Col.  C.  A.  Carlisle,  of  the  Stude- 
baker  Corporation,  took  “Efficiency”  for 
his  subject. 
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to  be  filled  every  morning  or  evening;  sec-  . 
ondly,  the  natural  and  human  sympathy  of  the  ! 
man  holding  the  blue  pencil  and  exercising  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  over  the  verbiage,  which, 
under  the  prevalent  system  of  space  rates, 
means  loss  or  gain  to  the  week’s  prosperity  of 
a  companion  and  colleague. 

Be,  therefore,  your  own  blue  penciler.  1 
don’t  know  of  any  advice  I  can  give  in  the; 
same  number  of  words  which,  if  apprehended  | 
and  adopted  in  its  full  significance  will  count  | 
more  in  your  career.  It  goes  nearly  to  the  ' 
root  of  the  question  of  availability.  Get  into 
the  habit  of  using  this  powerful  implement  i 
with  resolute  fingers  before  you  turn  your 
copy  in.  It  will  prove  no  sacrifice  in  the  long 
run.  The  space  values  thus  cast  upon  the 
waters  are  sure  to  come  back  to  you  after 
many  days. 

VALUE  OF  TRAVEL. 

Since  this  course  began,  you  have  heard  no 
sounder  counsel  of  the  specific  .sort  than  was  j 
given  you  in  the  half  dozen  words  which  Mr.  | 
Miller  said  about  travel  as  preparation  for  I 
newspaper  writing.  I  should  even  rank  it  | 
ahead  of  improving  conversation  with  the  well  i 
informed,  for  the  reason  that  what  comes 
through  the  eye  to  the  intelligence,  generally 
etches  deeper  and  lasts  longer,  and  better  stimu¬ 
lates  the  imagination  than  any  similar  arrival 
through  the  side  gateways.  What  you  have  ac¬ 
tually  visualized  becomes  forever  an  indi- 
■  vidual  possession  such  as  genius  itself  cannot 
I  confer. 

I  It  is  the  mastery  of  the  objective  that  counts 
j  and  conquers,  and  the  stock  of  personally  ascer- 
'  tained  facts  about  the  world  as  it  really  is, 

‘  geographically  and  scenicallv  and  architectur- 
!  ally  and  racially  and  in  all  human  detail,  is 
j  what  you  get  for  the  price  of  the  steamship  or 
i  railroad  ticket. 

j  The  lack  of  objective  accuracy,  resulting  from 
i  the  absence  of  personal  experience  of  the  sub- 
I  ject.  acts  like  cyanide  of  potassium  on  the 
I  reader’s  respect  for  you.  The  ideas  may  be 
meritorious,  hut  one  small  incidental  blunder 
I  or  misconception  invari.ibly  discredits  them  with 
j  the  person  who  happens  to  know  that  particular 
I  thing  better  than  the  newspaper  man  who  is 
!  assuming  to  inform  or  instruct  him.  If  Cha- 
!  tauhriand  had  traveled  even  once  to  Niagara 
Falls,  he  or  his  illustrator  would  never  have 
j  decorated  that  cataract  with  overhanging  palm 
trees. 

I  BAD  BREAKS. 

I  I  remember  a  western  editor 
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that  a  certain  block  of  buildings  in  his  town  i 
retrograded  until  it  had  become  “worse  than  j 
the  infamous  Rotten  Row  of  London.’’  At  the  | 
time  of  our  war  in  Cuba  a_  very  well  edited  | 
newspaper  of  this  town  printed  a  fine  pic¬ 
ture  of  Gibraltar  labeled  “The  Rock  of  Gibral¬ 
tar,  from  Present  Appearances  about  the  Only 
Spanish  Possession  not  in  Danger  of  Capture 
by  the  I’nited  States.’’  Another  New  York 
iournal  some  years  ago  presented  a  view  of 
Munich  in  Bavaria,  with  streets  running  down 
past  houses  to  a  waterfront  thickly  fringed 
with  masts,  and  in  the  wide  offing  steamers  com¬ 
ing  in  or  going  out  to  sea.  These  are  possibly 
extreme  cases,  but  the  same  thing  goes  on 
all  the  time,  and  praticnlarly  at  the  present 
time  of  war  interest,  either  in  the  sincerity  of 
ignorance  or  from  indifference  to  veracity. 

But  if  one  good  plutocrat  should  come  along 
with  a  million  dollars  to  add  to  the  Pulitzer  ' 
Foundation,  and  should  honor  me  by  asking 
advice  as  to  the  special  application  of  the  ; 
money,  I  think  I  know  what  I  should  tell  that  ; 
benefactor.  I  should  advise  him  to  buy  and 
present  to  the  School  of  Journalism  a  commo-  j 
dious,  comfortable  and  moderatelv  fast  ocean  1 
going  steam  vessel  and  to  supply  the  necessary  I 
funds  to  keep  it  agoing  about  all  the  time,  j 
I  should  put  aboard  the  ship  the  best  working  I 
library  that  intelligence  can  ussemble  together.  1 
with  an  excellent  collection  of  photographs  and  ! 
other  illustrations  of  places,  people  and  objects  | 
of  world  interest.  ■ 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  COLORS. 

I  should  embark  the  class  next  to  graduate, 
or  perhaps  a  selected  post-graduate  class,  and 
keep  the  bright  young  men  afloat  for  about  a 
whole  year  under  the  direction  of  a  picked  staff 
of  instructors,  visiting  and  investigating  and 
visualizing  the  various  parts  and  peoples  of  the 
world  about  which  it  is  to  be  the  work  of 
their  life  to  write  intelligently  and  about  which 
they  should  write  with  the  vividness  that  is 
born  of  personal  interest  and  personal  impres¬ 
sions. 

Remember  the  difference  between  white  and 
yellow.  The  essential  difference  is  not  of 
method  or  quality  of  product,  but  of  purpose 
and  of  moral  responsibility  or  moral  debase¬ 
ment.  Yellow  will  tell  vou  that  it  means  force, 
originality  and_ independence  in  the  presentation 
of  ideas.  Thi'  is  consolatory  to  yellow,  hut 
not  accurate.  Yellow  will  print  an  interesting 
exaggeration  or  mis-statement,  knowing  it  to  be 
such.  If  jn  doubt  about  the  truth  of  alleged 
news,  but  in  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  its  imme- 
i  diate  value  as  a  sensation  yellow  will  give  the 
I  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  sensation  every 
j  time  and  print  it  with  headlines  tall  enough 
j  to  reach  the  Saturn.  White  won’t;  that  is  the 
j  only  real  color  test.  I  hope  you  are  all  going 
I  to  be  white  and  not  only  white  hut  red  white 
i  and  blue.  Jingo  is  only  red,  yellow  and  blue. 
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was  something  like  this:  “Wellington  clasped 
•Annabel  to  bis  bosom  and  imprinted  a  kiss 
upon  her  fair  forehead;  and  then,  while  the 
lovely  creature  quivered  in  his  arms,  our  hero, 
ill  a  voice  tremulous  with  long  restrained  emo¬ 
tion,  spoke  substantially  as  follows.’’ 

The  sense  of  humor,  if  you  have  it,  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  considerable  help  and  preservative; 
but  what  instructor  or  text  book  writer  can 
equip  yon  with  the  same?  So  with  that  native 
quality  of  fact  or  aptness  in  the  putting  of 
things,  especially  uncomfortable  but  necessary 
truths.  One  man,  let  us  say.  writes  of  the 
Forty-second  Ward  Weather  Reform  Associa¬ 
tion,  “Every  member  of  this  association  is  an 
incurable  ass.’’  He  becomes  at  once  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  repeated  assaults  and  his  paper  has  its 
hands  full  of  libel  suits.  Another  writer  puts 
it  thus,  “Every  member  of  this  association, 
with  one  solitary  and  conspicuous  exception, 
is  an  incurable  ass.’’  When  this  is  published, 
if  you  will  believe  me,  not  a  single  member 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Weather  Reform  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Forty-second  Ward  is  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree  offended. 

Then  there  is  the  blue  pencil.  I  venture  to 
class  the  blue  pencil  with  the  secondaries.  Its 
non-essential  character  seems  to  be  proved  by 
the  circumstance  that  while  newspaper  work 
goes  on  as  before,  and  in  ever  increasing 
volume  of  verbosity,  this  valuable  astringent 
has  in  some  degree  lost  its  spirit  of  efficiency. 
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fwill  help  you  to  get 
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Metal  Economy 


Located  in  good  city,  earning  an¬ 
nually  over  $5,000  Net.  Can  be 
bought  for  much  less  than  the  value 
of  the  actual  physical  property. 
About  Fifteen  Thousand  Dollars 
cash  required. 
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Choice  newspaper  properties  .i  moderate 

? rices  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  Will 
urnish  summary  descriptions  in  first  letter 
if  you  give  requirements  and  bank  refer¬ 
ences. 

H.  F.  HENRICHS,  Newspaper  Broker 
Litchfield,  DL 


C.  S.  Trimmer  is  now  doing  ship  news 
on  the  Evening  Mail  staff. 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER. 

F.  \Vnlli«  Arm^tron^  Advertusing  Co., 
•Vorth  .\inerit-an  biiilaitig,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  is  plai'iiig  fswiy  on  t'oiitracts  for  S. 
Ij.  Allen  &  Co.,  “Flexible  Flyer.”  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

I>e  Koss  .Johnson  &  O).,  Wellsley 
Hoad.  Queen's  Crescent.  I.ondon.  N.  W.. 
Kngland.  is  placing  orders  with  Southern 
l>a|>er8.  fourteen  lines  fifty-two  times  for 
i>r.  Ije  Clere  Medicine  Co.,  of  Haverstock 
Kond.  Ilemstead,  England. 


The  Dorland  Agency,  .\tlantic  City.  X. 
J..  and  lifts  Fifth  avenue,  Xew  York  Cit.v. 
is  placing  orders  with  city  |m|>ers  for  \V. 
&  A.  Cilbey — •‘Gilbey’s  Sp«*y  Itoval 
S<'otch  Whiskey”  and  “I»ndon  I  try  Gin,” 
Fuller  hiiilding,  X'ew  York  City. 

Olias.  11.  Fuller  Co.,  of  (hi  South  Wa- 
Iwsh  avenue,  C<hicag«),  III.,  are  sending 
out  orders  to  weeklies,  fifty-eight  lines 
fifty-two  times,  for  Wm.  G.  Willard. 


Lyddon  &  Hanford  Co..  4."t”  Fifth  ave¬ 
nue.  Neo\’  York  City,  are  placing  extra 
lop.v  with  iMiiiers  in  cities  where  thev 
have  stores,  for  the  I’nited  Cigar  Stor<« 
flo.,  44  West  Eighteenth  street.  New  Y(>rk 
City. 


Tile  J.  W.  Morgan  Advertising  Agcncv. 
44  East  Twenty-third  street,  ,\c,v  York 
(?ity,  will  hereafter  place  their  advertis¬ 
ing^  through  the  agen<-.v  of  C-has.  f'luthe 
&  Sons,  of  12r>  East  Twentv-third-strei't. 
this  city. 

Frank  Preshre.v  Co..  4.'»(.;  Fourth  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  Cii.v.  is  placing  small  or¬ 
ders  for  Pinehurst.  N.  C..  with  Eastern 
papers. 


Wood,  Putnam  &  Wood.  1(51  I>ev m- 
shire  street.  Boston,  Masti..  arc  handling 
orders  for  the  booster  Rubber  Co..  “Cat's 
Paw  Rubber  Heeds,”  lO.')  Federal  street. 
Bouton,  Mass.,  and  are  gradually  extend¬ 
ing  the  list. 


The  Allen  Advertising  Agency,  141 
West  Thirty-sixth  street.  New  York  Cit.v. 
is  placing  copy  on  contracts  for  Lash's 
Bitters  Co.,  721  Washington  street.  New 
\ork  City,  and  .1721  Mission  street.  San 
Francisco,  OaO. 


(ieo.  Batten  Of).,  Fourth  .Vvenue 
building.  New  York  City,  is  making  up  a 
list  of  newspapers  in  cities  w'here  Huylcr's 
Candy  Oo.,  04  Irving  place,  have  Siores, 
to  be  used  in  booming  holiday  trade  for 
that  company. 


The  Dearborn  Advertising  Agcm  y,  Chl- 
c*go.  Ill.,  is  placing  orders  with  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  papers  for  .1.  H.  R.  Potts.  Chicago, 

Ill.,  one  inch  one  time  a  week  for  fif tv- 
two  times. 


The  Wendell  P.  Colton  Co.,  165  Broad- 
wa.v.  New  York  Cit.v.  is  placing  orders 
for  tliirt.v-two  lines  thirteen  times,  with 
a  lurt  of  large  city  papers  for  the  Unit^ 
Fruit  Oo..  17  Battery  place.  New  York 
Oity. 


The  American  Sports  Publishing  Co., 
21  Warren  street.  New  York  City,  is 
sending  out  orders  to  a  selected  list  of 
the  large  cit.v  papers,  for  A.  G.  Spauld¬ 
ing  &  Bros.’  “Book  of  Olympic  Games,” 
of  132  Nassau  street.  New  York  City. 


J.  O.  Ayer^&  Co.,  Lowell.  Mass.,  are 
renewing  with  newspaper  contracts  that 
have  expired. 


Julius  Rcheck.  Union  building.  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  is  making  contracts  with  a  se¬ 
lected  Ikst  of  papers  for  the  Pieroe-Otis 
Cio.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


•  THE 

New  Orleans  Item 

Has  made  New  Orleans  a  “one  paper 
city.” 

The  Association  of  American  Adver¬ 
tisers  recently  gave  The  Item  a  Sunday 
circulation  of  51,318,  daily  of  47,807. 

That’s  why  The  Item  month  after 
month  C£rrie8  as  much  advertising  as 
The  Picayune  and  Times  Democrat 
CaaMacd,  and  from  SOO  to  500  Cohuas 
otorc  than  The  States. 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 
aavcrlMBf  KcprtwIHtvM 
Nmv  Varfe  CHla^  M.  tmmtm 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


Publications  examined  by  the  Association  of  American  Advertisers,  of 
which  a  COMPLETE  EXAMINATION  of  the  various  records  of  circulation 
was  made  and  the  ACTUAL  CIRCULATION  ascertained,  with  later  figures, 
in  some  instances  furnished  by  the  publisher. 


CALIFORNIA. 


ENTERPRISE  . Chico 


RECORD  . Lof  Angeles 

TRIBUNE  . Los  Angeles 

Daily  circulation  in  excess  of  65,000  cmiet. 
This  is  the  largest  Dsdy  Circulation  01  any 
newspaper  puolisked  in  Los  Anseles. 

INDEPENDENT  . Sants  Barbara 


BULLETIN  . San  Francisco 


CALL  . San  Francisco 


EXAMINER . San  Francisco 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM  IRRIGATION 

San  Francisco 

The  leading  Farm  Journal  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  the  Irrigated  States. 

RECORD  . Stockton 

Only  newspaper  in  Stockton 
that  will  tell  its  circulation. 

FLORIDA. 

METROPOLIS  . Jacksonville 

GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA  JOURNAL(Cir.55.1 1 7)  Atlanta 

CHRONICLE  . Augusta 

LEDGER  . Columbus 

ILLINOIS. 

POLISH  DAILY  ZGODA . Chicago 

SKANDINAVEN  . Chicago 


HERALD  . Joliet 

HERALChTRANSCRIPT  . Peoria 

JOURNAL  ....7.7777.7 . Peoria 

INDIANA. 


MISSOURI. 

GLOBE  . 

POST-DISPATCH  . 

. .  .St.  Loom 

MONTANA. 

MINER  . 

NEBRASKA 

FREIE  PRESSE  (Cir.  128,384). . .  .Lincoln 

NEW  JERSEY. 

PRESS  . 

Aibury  Park 

JOURNAL  . 

. . .  Elizabeth 

COURIER- NEWS  . 

. . .  Plaln&eld 

NEW  MEXICO. 

MORNING  JOURNAL . 

Albuquerque 

NEW  YORK. 

knickerb(x:ker  press. 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS. . .  .Buffalo 

BOLLETTINO  DELLA  SERA.  New  York 

EVENING  MAIL . 

..New  York 

STANDARD  PRESS . 

RECORD  . 

OHIO. 

PLAIN  DEALER . 

. . .  Cleveland 

Circulation  for  October, 

1912 

Daily . 

....  109,946 

Sunday  . 

....  140,114 

VINDICATOR . 

.Youngstown 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

TIMES  . 

DAILY  DEMOCRAT . 

. .  .Johnstown 

DISPATCH  . 

. . .  Pittsburgh 

GERMAN  gazette . 

.  Philadelphia 

PRESS  . 

. . .  Pittsburgh 

LEADER-TRIBUNE . Marion 


TIMES-LEADER . Wilkes-Barre 

. York 


GAZETTE 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


THE  AVE  MARIA . Notre  Dame 

IOWA. 

CAPITAL . Des  Moines 

REGISTER  8t  LEADER . Des  Moines 

THE  TIMES-JOURNAL . Dubuque 

KANSAS 

CAPITAL . Topeka 

KENTUCKY. 

I  COURIER-JOURNAL . . .  .LouUville 

I  TIMES  . Louisville 

I  LOUISIANA. 

DAILY  STATES . New  Orleans 


DAILY  MAIL. . , 


. Anderson 

i  THE  STATE.  .77777 . Columbia 

i  (Cir.  July.  1912,  S.  20,986;  D.  20.956) 


TENNESSEE. 


ITEM  . . New  Orleans 

TIMES-DEMOCRAT . New  Orleans; 

MARYLAND. 

THE  SUN. . . . Balrimore 

has  a  net  paid  circulation  of  124,000 
copies  daily,  80,000  of  which  are 
served  in  Baltimore  homes. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


NEWS-SCIMITAR  . Memphis 

BANNER  . Nashville 

TEXAS. 

STAR-TELEGRAM  ........Fort  Worth 

Sworn  circulation  over  25,000  daily.  Only  daily  in 
Fort  Worth  that  permitted  1912  examination  by 
Association  of  American  Advertiaera. 

CHRONICLE  .777.777.... ^...Houston 
WASHINGTON. 

POST-INTELUGENCER  . Seattle 

WISCONSIN. 

EVENING  WISCONSIN . Milwaukee 


CANADA. 

ALBERTA. 


THE  HERALD...... . Boston 

Guaranteed  dai^  circulation  110,714  (average 
for  whole  year  191 1).  The  Herald  t*  the  news¬ 
paper  of  the  home  owners  of  New  England. 

MICHIGAN. 

PATRIOT  (Morning) . Jackson 

Daily  (Except  Monday) 

Average  First  Nine  Months,  1912 
Daily .  10,613  Sunday .  11,639 

MINNESOTA. 

TRIBUNE.  Mom.  8t  Eve . 


HERALD  . Calgary! 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

WORLD  . Vancouver  j 

ONTARIO.  I 

FREE  PRESS . . .  .77 . . .  London  ! 

QUEBEC.  I 

LA  PATRIE . Montreal 

U  PRESSE  (Ave.  Cir.  lor  1911.  104,197),  Montreal 

TRADE  P^ERS. 

NEW  YORK. 


.New  Yurk: 


TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER. 

Stewart  &  I>avis,  Chicago,  are  placing 
500  lines  copy,  four  times  a  mouth,  for 
six  montSis,  for  Wm.  Wrigley,  Jr.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


Bromfield,  &  Field,  1780  Broadway 
New  York,  are  placing  advertising  of 
Norfolk  &  Weslern  Railway  in  a  limited 
list  of  daily  papers. 


The  Ernest  J.  Gouilston  Advertising 
•Vgency.  of  18  TTemont  street,  Boston. 
Mass.,  has  placed  orders  with  some  West¬ 
ern  papers  for  the  Great  W’estem  Knit¬ 
ting  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


The  r>even  Advertising  Co..  Chicago, 

111.,  and  175  Fifth  avenue.  New  York 
City,  is  is.«uing  orders  for  .luliiis  Kessler 
&  Oo.,  “Cedar  Brook  AV'hiskey,”  CliK'ago, 

111.,  and  AVorld  building.  New  York,  to 
Pacific  (V)ast  paiwrs. 

The  Mabin  Advertising  Co.,  7(5  Wt?sl 
.Monroe  street,  Chi<>ago,  Ill.,  rejtorts  that 
they  will  hereafter  itlace  the  advertising 
of  the  Goodrich  THre  Oo..  “Goodrich 
Tires,”  .Akron,  O. 


N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  300  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  are  placing  orders  for 
Stephen  B'.  AVhitman  &  Son.  liic.,  “Whit¬ 
man's  Cho<x)lates,''  also  with  a  selected 
list  of  papers. 

The  Hotel  Publicity  Association,  34 
Bhust  Twenty-eighth  street.  New  York, 
is  placing  orders  with  New  York  State 
and  Pennsylvania  iiapers  for  tlie  Tower 
Hotel,  Niagara  B'alis.  on  an  exchange 
basis. 


The  Hoiel  Publicity  Association.  34 
Bhist  Twenty-eighth  street.  New  York, 
is  placing  orders  for  the  Hotel  St.  An¬ 
drew,  Broadway  at  Seventy-second  street. 
New  York. ;  Hotel  Bon  Ray,  Madison 
avenue,  at  Ninety-second  Ptreet,  New 
A'ork :  also  hotels  in  Philadelphia  and 
Boston.  This  advertising  is  placed  on  an 
exchange  basis. 


The  Freeman  Advertising  Agency,  of 
Richmond,  Va..  is  sending  out  10,090  line 
contracts  for  the  Vick  Chemical  Co.,_  of 
Greensboro,  N.  C.,  to  newspapers  in  im¬ 
portant  Southern  cities :  also  to  a  selw’t 
list  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and  a  part  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  The  agency  is  also  sending  out  500 
iiK'hes  for  the  .Astyptodine  Chemical  Co. 


Bromfield  &  Field.  1780  Broadway,  New 
A’ork.  are  making  contracts  of  from  2,500 
to  10.000  lines  with  daily  papers,  for 
the  Mitcholl  Motor  Co.,  of  New  York. 


The  Kristan  Baking  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
has  started  a  campaisn  with  the  (Tlhicago 
Daily  News  to  use  20.000  lines  display. 
After  .January,  more  papers  will  be  added 
to  the  list.  Tlie  O.  C.  Wilson  .Advertis¬ 
ing  .Agency  is  placing  the  busineas. 


The  Snitaler  .Advertising  Co..  Hearst 
building.  Chicago,  is  placing  orders  for 
the  following  advertisers  in  a  large  list 
of  daily  and  weekly  papers ;  Mex-o-.Ja 
Coffee.  Olsen  Rug  Co.,  and  Tildsley  Salad 
Dressing  Co.,  all  of  whom  were  former 
magazine  advertisers. 


The  MacFarland  Publicity  Service,  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  is  making  contracts.^  357 
inches,  one  year,  for  the  Florida  Citrus 
Co.,  and  300  lines  for  Walter  P.  Stokes, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Taylor-Oritchfield  Co.  (Inc.),  Chicago, 

Ill.,  is  making  contracts  for  the  Book 
Supply  Oo. 


New  Orleans  States 

32,000  Daily,  net 


Guarantees  the  largest  Carrier  delivery 
HOME  circulation,  also  the  largest  WHITE 
circulation  in  New  Orleans. 

Week  of  Nov.  4  to  10,  inclusive,  The 
States  led  The  Item  by  11,078  agate  lines  on 
Total  Space  for  that  period. 

THIS  IS  NOT  IRREGULAR,  BUT 
VERY  FREQUENT. 

Don’t  be  fooled  by  wild,  unsupported 
claims  “month  after  month.” 

Proof  of  above  record  shown  by  agate 
rule.  The  States  produces  results  always. 


The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
Sole  Foreign  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  St.  Louia 


Minaeapolia  RETAIL  BAKER. 


December  7,  1912, 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 


AD  FIELD  PERSONALS, 


Collin*  Made  Vice-President. 

The  Collin-Armstrong  Advertising 
Co.,  115  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  has  elected 
Clarkson  A.  Collins,  Jr.,  vice-president. 
Mr.  Collins  has  been  with  the  Collin- 
Armstrong  Advertising  Co.  since  its 
organization  three  years  ago,  and  has 
held  the  position  of  manager  of  the 
plan  and  copy  department.  Among  the 
sales  campaigns  that  he  has  handled 
with  marked  success,  are  those  of  the 
McAdoo  Tubes,  Texaco  Motor  Oil  and 
Star  Safety  Razor.  Before  going  with 
the  Collin-Armstrong  Co.,  Mr.  Collins 
was  in  the  copy  department  of  the 
Blackman-Rose  Co. 


DIREaORY  OF  ADVERTISERS  AIDS 


VV.  H.  Johns,  of  the  George  Batten 
Co.,  returned  lasrt  Saturday  from  a 
Western  trip. 

J.  V.  R.  Lyman,  Jr.,  formerly  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the  New  York 
Times,  has  joined  the  Charles  W.  Hoyt 
Agency  at  its  New  York  office,  where 
he  will  be  in  charge  of  a  certain  pant 
of  the  local  newspaper  advertising. 

H.  E.  Stout,  formerly  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Capital,  has  become  advertising 
and  business  manager  of  the  Road- 
maker. 


PuUishen*  Representativi 


General  Agents 


ADVERTISERS’  SERVICE 

5  Beekman  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Cortlandt  3155 


ALLEN  A  WARD 

25  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
30  N.  Dearborn  SL,  Chicago 


AMERICAN  SPORTS  PUB.  CO. 
21  Warren  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Barclay  7095 


JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  CO. 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  Y.rk 
Boyce  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  6380 


ARMSTRONG,  COLLIN  ADV.  CO. 
115  Broadway,  New  York 
Tel.  4280  Rector 

BRICKA,  GEORGE  W.,  Adv.  Agent. 
114-116  East  28th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  1528  Mad.  Sq. 

FRANK,  ALBERT^  CO. 

26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Broad  3831 

HOGUET  ADVERTISING 
New  York  Office, 

20  Vesey  Street 

Tel.  Cortlandt  2252 

HOWLAND-GARDINER-FENTON 
20  Broad  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Rector  2573 

KIERNAN,  FRANK  A  CO. 

156  Broadway,  New  York 
Tel.  1233  Cortlandt 

MEYEN,  C.,  A  CO. 

Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York 
I  Tel.  Beekman  1914 


BUDD,  THE  JOHN.  COMPANY 
Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York 
Tribune  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  6187 


Poor  Bob’s  Almanak  for  December. 

The  December  issue  of  Poor  Bob’s 
Almanak  includes  several  good  stories 
and  a  number  of  sparkling  paragraphs  a 
la  Poor  Richard,  all  uniquely  illustra'ted 
and  calculated  to  cure  any  case  of  the 
“blues.”  The  careful  reader  will  also 
find  within  the  confines  of  the  little 
brown  booklet  a  record  of  the  true  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Brooklyn  Standard 
Union,  and  sundry  other  matters  of  in¬ 
terest  to  prospective  advertisers. 


William  B.  Seabrook,  for  the  past 
three  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution,  has  severed  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  paper  to  become  a 
member  of  the  recently  formed  Lewis- 
Seabrook  Co.,  general  advertising  busi¬ 
ness. 


CARPENTER-SCHEERER, 

Fifth  Ave.  Bldg.,  New  York. 

People’s  Gm  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


GRIFFITH,  HARRY  C. 

Brunswick  Bld|g.,  New  York 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  3154 


John  C.  Benson,  manager  of  the  Dor- 
land  Advertising  Agency,  and  Mrs.  Ben¬ 
son  returned  last  week  after  an  inter¬ 
esting  tour  of  a  section  of  Europe. 

F.  W.  Kurtz,  recently  of  the  General 
Motors  Co.,  has  resumed  his  connection 
with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia, 
advertising  agents,  with  whom  he  was 
associated  for  twelve  years. 

Nelson  T.  Gutilius,  formerly  in  charge 
of  the  automobile  ad  department  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  has  become 
editor  of  the  Auto  Review,  published  at 
that  city. 

J.  A.  Campbell  will  become  associated 
with  the  Green-Raley-Lucas  Agency, 
Philadelphia,  on  Jan.  1. 

Thomas  Balmer,  advertising  director 
of  the  Woman’s  World,  who  has  been 
in  New  York  for  the  past  ten  days,  left 
Wednesday  for  Chicago,  via  Boston. 

George  H.  Perry,  advertising  coun¬ 
sellor  of  New  York,  left  Wednesday 
night  for  Cleveland  on  a  business  trip 
and  will  return  Monday. 


LINDENSTEIN,  S.  G. 

118  East  28th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  6556 
30  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


The  Sphinx  Club  Meeting,  Dec.  10. 

The  next  monthly  dinner-meeting  of 
the  Sphinx  Club  will  take  place  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Dec.  10.  The  spell¬ 
binders  for  this  occasion  will  be  Frank 
Jewel  Raymond  of  St.  Louis,  educator 
of  salesmen  and  saleswomen,  on  “Back¬ 
ing  Up  the  Advertising;”  Harry  Tip¬ 
per,  advertising  manager  of  the  Texas 
Company,  on  “Psychology  in  Advertis¬ 
ing,”  and  F.  H.  Ralsten,  sales  manager 
of  the  Butterick  Company,  on  “The  De¬ 
velopment  of  National  Advertising  Cam¬ 
paigns.” 


NORTHRUP,  FRANK  R. 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  2042 


PAYNE  A  YOUNG 
747-8  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago 
200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Tel.  Mad.  S^.  6723 

PULLEN,  BRYANT  A  CO. 

200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Tel.  Gramercy  2214 

PUTNAM,  C.  L 

45  W.  34th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Murray  Hill  1377 

VERREE  A  CONKLIN,  Inc. 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  962 

WARD,  W.  D. 

Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York 
Tel.  Beelraan  3108 


SECURITIES  ADV.  AGENCY 
27  William  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Broad  1420 


ILLINOIS 


ANKRUM  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 
431  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


souvenir  magazine,  Jackson,  1912, 
which  is  a  model  of  its  kind  both  in 
form  and  matter.  Ralph  H.  Booth,  the 
owner,  and  John  George,  Jr.,  general 
manager  of  the  Press,  are  responsible 
for  the  publication.  It  is  a  highly  artistic 
and  attractive  booklet,  clearly  printed  on 
specially  prepared  paper  and  replete 
with  colored  illustrations  and  photo¬ 
graphs.  Many  short  articles  in  it  tell  of 
Jackson’s  commercial,  civic  and  educa¬ 
tional  activities  and  describe  its  varied 
interests.  The  little  volume  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  sample  of  what  an  enterprising 
newspaper  can  do  to  advertise  its  home 
town. 


GUENTHER-BRADFORD  A  Co. 

64  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago 
Newspaper  and  Magazine  Advertising 


LEVEN  ADVERTISING  CO. 

1710-1715  Sth  Ave.,  New  York 
Majestic  Theatre  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


American  Magazine  Adopts  New  Size. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Magazine  appears  in  new  size  and 
form.  It  is  two  inches  longer  and  fully 
an  inch  and  a  half  wider  than  the  con¬ 
ventional  monthly,  and  contains  172 
pages.  The  periodical  is  easier  to  hold 
and  read  and  shows  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  illustration  and  typographical 
effect.  The  stories  and  articles  are  of 
unusual  interest  and  merit,  illustrated  by 
twenty-nine  pages  of  color  and  numerous 
drawings  on  tinted  paper. 


WAXELBAUM,  BENJAMIN 
Jewish  Newspapers 

102  Bowery,  New  York 
Tel.  Spring  7500 


CUBA,  PORTO  RICO  and 
WEST  INDIES 


THE  BEERS  ADV.  AGENCY 
37  Cuba  St.,  Havana,  Cuba 
N.  Y.  Office.  11th  Floor,  Fuller  Bldg. 


ADVERTISING  MEDIA 


Newspaper  Ads  About  San  Antonio. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  has  inaugurated  a  pub¬ 
licity  campaign,  advertising  the  advanta¬ 
ges  of  that  city  as  a  tourist  resort,  and 
telling  of  its  commercial  and  industrial 
opportunities.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  ten  display  ads  in  each  of 
thirty-four  leading  newspapers  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  States  to  run  at 
intervals  for  the  next  fewqnonths.  The 
campaign  is  to  cost  $15,000. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO  EXAMINER 

The  largest  Moraiag  and  Sunday  News¬ 
paper  west  of  New  York,  and  the  greet 
Home  Medium  of  the  Middle  West. 


know,  but  thousands  of  presents  were 
delivered  to  the  children  by  these  will¬ 
ing  messengers.  The  Tribune  is  repeat¬ 
ing  the  experiment  this  year.  Those 
who  respond,  signifying  their  desire  to 
become  “a  Christmas  Good  Fellow,”  are 
provided  with  a  list  of  names  of  chil¬ 
dren  for  whom  they  are  to  play  the 
part  of  Santa  Gaus.  On  Christmas 
Eve  these  “Good  Fellows,”  laden  with 
presents  they  themselves  have  provided, 
will  visit  the  homes  of  the  poor  children 
and  personally  deliver  to  them  the 
Christmas  gifts. 


“Try  our  perfecting  Newg  at 
5  cents.  It  is  guaranteed  not 
to  smut  or  offset  and  is  black 
and  clean.” 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLE 


The  nnmittakable  lesder  of  the  Northwest. 
Ahead  of  all  American  newspapers  excrot  one 
in  total  volume  of  business  carried,  urculs- 
tion — Daily,  85,S00;  Sunday,  84,t80  M% 
ahead  of  its  nearest  home  competitor. 

A  matchless  record — an  unbeatable  newspaper. 


Plan  to  Put  Missouri  on  th*  Map. 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Federation  of  Missouri  Commer¬ 
cial  Gubs  was  held  last  week  at  St. 
Louis  and  plans  were  discussed  for  an 
advertising  campaign  to  "put  Missouri 
on  the  map.”  It  is  proposed  to  give  the 
State  a  nation-wide  publicity  for  the 
purpose  of  attracting  the  better  class  of 
manufacturers  and  farmers.  Advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  confined  largely  to  the  news¬ 
papers. 


F.  E.  OKIE  CO. 

MsBufsetursr*  Fin*  Printing  Inks 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


WE  ARE  PIONEERS 

in  the  manufacture  of  a  hundred  printing 
office  specialties  and  particularly  of 

STEEL  COMPOSING  ROOM  FURNITURE. 

INVERT  month  since  we  began  making  it  has 
^  seen  some  improvement  some  increased 
convenience,  some  money-making  idea  added 
to  the  product.  We  are  in  the  front^  rank, 
leaving  onr  dost  behind.  This  furniture  is  con¬ 
structed  along  the  same  lines  as  the  modem 
steel  building.  Conservatively  ^  believe 
the  use  of  our  specialties  will  cut  off  10  to  low 
of  the  cost  of  producing  printed  matter.  Some 
say  20  to  2S^  of  saving.  Consult  ns  and  we*U 
engineer  the  matter  for  you.  We  will  ^  glad 
to  ^ow  you  even  if  yon  are  from  Joplin. 

We  sell  Type  too— bondreds  of  ton*  a  year. 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler 

Chicaoo  New  York  WashiMtsn  St4LM|« 


Press  Clippings 

Everything  and  anything  that' 
b  printed  in  any  newspaper 
or  magazine,  anywhere— can 
be  supplied  by 


Be  a  Christmas  Good  Fellow! 

The  Chicago  Tribune  last  year  inau¬ 
gurated  a  new  method  for  providing  the 
poor  children  of  the  city  with  Christmas 
presents.  It  issued  an  appeal  to  the 
men  of  the  city  to  become  Santa  Clauses 
in  the  distribution  of  toys  and  other 
things  to  make  glad  the  hearts  of  the 
little  ones  who  would  not  otherwise  re¬ 
ceive  them.  Just  how  many  responded 
to  the  Tribune’s  appeal  we  do  not 


BURRELLE 


CHARLES  HEMSTREET,  Maaassr 
45  Lafayette  Street,  New  York  City 
Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 
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THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 


December  7,  1912. 


Monopoly  dislikes  competition.  Monopoly  seeks  to 
destroy  competition.  We  are  the  first  serious  com¬ 
petition  that  has  ever  confronted  the  Composing  Machine 
monopoly.  We  may  be  disliked  but  we  are  flourishing 
vigorously. 


After  having  run  their  allotted  time,  and  earned  their  merited 
reward,  the  patents  which  enabled  the  monopoly  to  be  main¬ 
tained  on  two-letter  line  casting  machines  have  expired.  We 
are  not  “imitating,”  we  are  not  “counterfeiting.”  We  are  im¬ 
proving,  refining  and  perfecting.  As  long  as  monopolistic  con¬ 
trol  existed,  improving,  refining,  and  perfecting  were  not  neces¬ 
sary.  The  day  of  monopoly  has  now  passed.  The  only  patents  in 
force  on  the  “INTERTYPE”  are  those  held  by  us,  and  cover  im¬ 
provements  which  will  be  found  only  in  the  “INTERTYPE” 
Machine. 

Our  matrices,  spacebands  and  supplies  are  made  as  they  should 
be  made,  by  the  very  men  who  developed  the  art  of  making  them. 
They  are  interchangeable  with  those  furnished  for  Linotype  Ma¬ 
chines,  and  will  be  sold  at  30%  discount  from  list  prices.  De¬ 
liveries  will  commence  in  December. 

The  “INTERTYPE”  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Model  5  Lino¬ 
type.  All  principal  operations  are  performed  in  the  same  manner. 
The  product  is  a  slug  which  is  in  no  way  different  from  a  perfect 
Linotype  slug.  The  “INTERTYPE”  will  be  sold  at  $2150,  and 
deliveries  will  commence  in  February. 


«  inter™nal  « 
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